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In the Drilling Industry the world over the name 


Hugled stands for Unchallenged Leadezste 


more than 7 out of every 10 rock bits used in rotary drilling 





bear the name HUGHES! 


With the invention and development of the Hughes Rock 
Bit, the methods of the oil drilling industry were revolution- 
ized. With this new implement, vast reservoirs of oil were 
unlocked... from the ficlds of Texas to the frozen tundras of 
the Arctic...from the sands of the deserts to the oil stores of 
nature beneath the depths of the oceans. With cach new for- 


mation reached by the oil drillers of the world, specific 





problems were encountered. To penetrate the most unyicld- 
ing rock strata became the number one task of HUGHES 
FOOL COMPANY engineers. That no formation yet en- 
countered has failed to submit to the drilling prowess and 
efficiency of HUGHES ROCK BITS is a signal tribure to 
HUGHES “engineered solution” which also has made th 
name HUGHES the “world standard of the drilling industry.” 


teEI TOOL COMPANY souston, texas 


WORLD STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY 
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New nylon-rayon truck fires are 
better than prewar fires 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich improvement in tires 


_ the largest B.F.Goodrich 
truck tires are now better than 
prewar. The latest improvement is a 
nylon “shock shield” right under the 
tread to break the force of sharp blows. 
It is used in sizes 8.25 and larger. 


Nylon is strong and elastic. When 
a heavy truck hits a pointed rock on 
the highway the tire must absorb the 
blow. Such impacts often lead to 
bruises and blow-outs. That's one 
feason so many truck tires reach the 
scrap pile before they’re really worn 
out. Nylon shock shields now give 
extra protection to the rayon cord 


body. That protection means a four- 
way saving: 

(1) Average tire mileage is in- 
creased. (2) Tires have greater re- 
sistance to bruises. (3) There’s less 
danger of tread separation. (4) More 
tires can be recapped. 

Nylon was used by B.F.Goodrich 
as early as 1942 in building airplane 
tires for the army and navy. The shock- 
resisting ability of nylon cord made it 
ideal for use in big tires where 80-ton 
loads had to be set down at high 
speeds on improvised landing strips. 
It was used in all tires for B-29 
bombers. 


The development of truck tires with 
a nylon shock shield is typical of the 
constant improvement being made in 
all types of tires by B.F.Goodrich. 
Only from B.F.Goodrich can you get 
truck tires built with a weftless rayon 
cord body. Now they have the extra 
protection of the nylon shock shield. 
Nylon makes them more expensive to 
build, yet they sell at regular prices. 
Before you buy tires, see the B.F. 
Goodrich man. The B.F.Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Ti Ted 
B. F. Goodrich 
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tl EQUIVALENT OF 5 MARUI. St OF NORMAL 
USE — A TEST UNIT OF B-Ws NORGE 
COLD-MAKING MECHANISM, THE 
SUPER-DEPENDABLE ROLLATOR, 
iS STILL RUNNING 
24 HOURS A DAY 
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GLASS SPUN AS FINE AS 
THE WEB OF 
ARANEA DIADEMA... 
FIBERS OF GLASS —jo6500- OF AN INCH IN 

DIAMETER COMPRESSED INTO THICK 
BLANKETS ARE USED TO INSULATE THE WALLS 
AND DOORS OF EVERY NORGE / 
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Printed 
11,377, 488,568 
Times! 

THE FAMOUS SLOGAN 
“SEE NORGE 
BEFORE You Buy”. 


HAS APPEARED 
THAT MAWY TIMES 
IV ADVERTISING 
MESSAGES. 









































COLD PACTS tuar pow tom 

INGENUITY OF BORG~-WARNER 

| WHICH BENEFITS ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN 

| EVERY DAY* THROUGH THE AUTOMOTIVE, 
VIATION , MARINE AND FARM IMPLEMENT. 

DUSTRIES AND THE PRODUCTION OF 

| NORGE HOME APPLIANCES 


RoR EXAMPLE:19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS CONTAIN 

pile rigebéy BY BORG-WARNER -— EVERY COMMERCIAL 
“PLANE TODAY HAS ABOARD VITAL B-WEQUIPMENT-9 OUT OF EVERY 
10 roti SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION THE B-W WAY 
































SO TRUE THEY — ee r - 
STICK TOGETHER::: :/. oo. 

SURFACES OF THE ROLLER 
INTHE NORGE ROLLATOR 
ARE TRUE To .OOOI OF AN 
INCH —AND POLISHED To 
MICRO-SMOOTHNESS — 
WHEN 8 OF THESE ROLLERS 
ARE PLACED ONE UPON ANOTHER, 
THEY FIT SO TIGHTLY THAT 
THE ENTIRE STACK CAN BE 


LIFTED BY HOLDING ONLY 
‘ THE TOP ROLLER 
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EVERY MIDNIGHT THE 
NORGE REFRIGERATOR 
DEFROSTS ITSELF AUTOMATICALLY —THE CONTROL IS 
AN EXCLUSIVE TIMING DEVICE Gaeee THE “NIGHT WATCH” 









PER YEAR TRUDGED  _—“‘m = ee 3 
BY MANY HOUSEWIVES- a MILES | ro eens 








Gus, Se 
NORGE'S “LAZILATCH” FROM lj jj — . —o—e 
HANDLE MAKES FOR — ||P NNeR J j 3 
FEWER TRIPS TO THE oe - 1 
REFRIGERATOR — \\ 

BECAUSE THE DOOROPENS = S.', At 





ZONES OF CLIMATE 


IN B-WS NORGE GIVE JUST THE RIGHT 

EASILY WHEN BOTH ; TEMPERATURES AND DEGREES OF HUMIDITY FOR 

HANDS ARE FILLED ‘=~ ’y oft B\X /\ PERFECT STORAGE OF EVERYTHING FROM FROZEN 
Cae “. ‘) FOODS To DRY STAPLES 





















THESE UNITS FORM BORG—WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: 8ORG & BECK » BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG WARNER SERVICE 

PARTS » B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. + CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR » DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + INGERSOLL SFEEL » LONG MANUFACTURING » LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 

* MARBON » MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER » MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT + MORSE CHAIN + MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. » NORGE » NORGE-HEAT + NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS + 
PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION » WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS » WARNER GEAR » WARNER GEAR CO, LTD. » WISCONSIN TRANSMISSION. 
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New businesses. Commerce Depart- 
ment issued its annual count on business 
failures and new-business starts. In 1946, 
new businesses were formed at a rate about 
double the 1940-1941 average. Of eight 
major industry groups, the contract-con- 
struction industry showed the highest num- 
ber of new enterprises, with 553 new firms 
entering the field for every 1,000 in exist- 
ence at the start of the year. Dealers in 
automobiles led the retail-trade field, with 
457 new retail auto firms started for every 
1,000 in existence at the beginning of 1946. 

Business failures and discontinuances for 
other reasons occurred at the rate of 53 
per 1,000 firms. The rate was 109 per 1,000 
in 1940; 181 in 1942, and 123 in 1943. 


Surplus property. The Government re- 
shuffled the surplus-property program to 
speed up disposal. War Assets Administra- 
tion now will take over authority to sell 
commercial and similar property from 
Federal Works Agency, authority for resi- 
dential and housing property from National 
Housing Agency, and authority for grazing 
and mineral properties inside this country 
from the Department of Interior. WAA 
also was given the job of selling surplus 
war material in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. WAA re- 
ported that surplus property sold in Jan- 
uary had cost the Government more than 
$1,000,000,000, the largest amount sold 
in any month so far. 


Boxcars. A plan for providing enough 
steel to make 7,000 new railroad boxcars 
each month for the next year was an- 
nounced by Civilian. Production Adminis- 
tration. Using voluntary quotas, steel pro- 
ducers will channel up to 175,000 tons of 
steel a month into railroad-car manufac- 
turing, by next April. 

The growing shortage of boxcars was 
measured by officials of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation They told the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee that at 
least 100,000 new cars are needed. From 
5,000 to 7.000 boxcars wear out each month 
and only about half that many are being 
produced at the present rate. 


._The March of the News 





Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounced hearings, to start March 18, on 
the control and use of boxcars. Purpose is 
to find out if existing practices and rules 
can be improved to eliminate inequalities 
or inefficiency in the railroads’ handling of 
cars. 


Tax-exemption return. A revised tax- 
return form was announced by Treasury 
Department for organizations exempt from 
taxation under Section 101 of the Internal 
Revenue Code. This includes many farm 
and business co-operatives, labor unions 
and nonprofit educational institutions, 
among others. The new return form re- 
quires more information than before from 
the organizations claiming tax-exemption 
status, such as the date of organization, 
sources of income, amount of stock out- 
standing, data on leasing or renting of 
property from persons directly associated 
with the organization, amount of mortgage 
loans made to members. 


Aviation. Test requirements on new air- 
craft were tightened up by Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. New-model aircraft, both 
personal and transport types, will have 
to pass official service-flight tests before 
airworthiness certificates will be granted. 
The tests‘will be carried out after the 
manufacturer has reported the results of 
his own flight tests and after ground tests 
have shown the aircraft meets all CAB 
standards up to that point. The new test- 
ing rules are effective March 15. 


Sugar. Changes in sugar rationing were 
these: Spare stamp No. 53, now valid for 
five pounds of sugar, will expire March 31. 
A new stamp, good for 10 pounds, will be- 
come valid April 1. No special stamps for 
home canning will be used this year. Ad- 
ditional 10-pound stamps will be made 
good from time to time, depending on the 
sugar supply, Office of Price Administra- 
tion said. Adjustments will be made in 
sugar inventories allowed wholesale and 
retail dealers. permitting provision for the 
higher demands from consumers that will 
result from their new ration allowances. 
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WHEN YOU MEASURE THEM ALL by the yardstick of value, Plymouth’s your car. It’s the one low-priced car most 
like the high-priced cars—with feature after feature found elsewhere only at hundreds of dollars more. The new 
Plymouth has 50 new improvements to make your driving easier, your safety and comfort greater, your pride of 


ownership even deeper. It’s a value beyond today’s value. Isn’t that what you're looking for in your new car? 





VALUE IN SAFETY? PLYMOUTH HAS IT! Only Plymouth, in the low- VALUE IN CONVENIENCE? PLYMOUTH HAS IT! Plymouth’s designed 
priced field, has Safe-Guard Hydraulic Brakes. They increase braking throughout to spare you trouble, The roomy luggage compartment is 
effectiveness by a third, and decrease pedal effort by 25 to 30%. _ just one example. The lid swings up easily because the weight 
Safety-Rim Wheels, another Plymouth exclusive in the low-priced field, is counterbalanced—the “lift’? is built-in. And the lid stays put—it 
reduce the hazards of blowouts, punctures, all other tire failures. won't come down till you want it down. The spare tire is easily reached, 


Eoeng featine “tlle the Story —— ie 


+ 
VALUE IN PERFORMANCE? PLYMOUTH HAS IT! Plymouth’s balanced engineering gives you high eee RS 
horsepower with economy. Lightweight aluminum pistons improve performance at all speeds. High eu GREnt th 

compression squeezes more power from gasoline... four rings per piston prevent power loss, , 
saye on oil, Feature by feature, compare the value! PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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The shell of our former 


Stand the average American man 
next to a knight of old, and you'll 
discover a surprising fact. By 
modern standards, our iron-clad 
ancestors were pretty undersized! 


The human race has grown ap- 
preciably since medieval times. But 
the real news is how rapidly it has 
grown recently. For instance, the 
soldier of the second World War — 
according to Selective Service fig- 
ures — topped his 1917 counterpart 
by almost a full inch! 

This gain is largely due to the 
things we have learned through the 
years about food. It isa very tangible 
result of research in vitamins, 





minerals, proteins—the myriad com- 
plex food substances which help 
build sound bones and tall, straight 
bodies. 

Because so many of these vital 
substances are found in nature’s 
most nearly perfect food — milk — 
National Dairy scientists are able 
to make a unique contribution to 
the sum of nutritional knowledge. 


Behind them is a great organiza- 
tion — and many specialized talents 
— teamed up to turn National Dairy 
research into more and better foods 
for your table. And these, in turn, 
help advance the health of America. 
Just watch the next generation! 











selves! 


Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod- 
ucts as human food ...as a base for 
the development of new products 
and materials . . . as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the 
farms and in the towns and cities 











of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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FROM THE | A 
NATION'S To mo rrow LOOK 
CAPITAL AHEAD 
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A $260,000,000,000 national debt keeps bobbing up to force the hand of 
policy makers, to determine the course. the country is forced to take. 

Just when Congress wants to think about cutting taxes, or feels in a mood 
to enjoy some postwar extravagance, or tries to forget the Government's budget, 
that debt shows up as a reminder of the need for caution. Every place either 
Congress or the White House turns, this $260,000,000,000 debt always is there. 

Budget balancing almost is forced by the debt size. Voters seem to be more 
afraid of adding to debt than they are insistent in demanding tax cuts. 

Taxes, owing to the debt, will remain high by any prewar standards even if 
a way is found to give some reduction. Low income taxes are to be a memory. 

Interest rates must be kept low so the debt can be managed more easily. 

Price levels must be maintained fairly high compared with the prewar lev- 
els, and incomes need to be maintained, so that tax yields will be large enough 
to balance the kind of budget a $260,000,000,000 debt involves. 

Pump priming, at the same time, loses its appeal. Added debt is frightening. 

Money supply to support a high level of prices and of activity will be 
abundant as long as the debt remains large, so money isn't the problem. 

It is the debt that is conditioning thinking of Congress and the White 
House more than any other single thing. The official concern over the debt, in 
turn, reflects voter concern that has its influence on politics. 




















Debt, even so, is not to be paid down greatly in years ahead. 

At $2,500,000,000 a year, it would take 100 years to pay off the debt. 

At $5,000,000,000 a yvear,. it would take 50 years to get the debt down. 

The hope is to retire around $2,500,000,000 a year. Income above that 
amount would be used to reduce taxes or to increase the various subsidies. 

It's to be necessary, as a result, to learn to live with a very big debt. 








A big debt means a big supply of dollars. 

A big dollar supply suggests inflation to some people, but to others it 
just means that there are a lot of dollars and not much more than that. 

Dollar supply, money supply--currency, checking accounts, saving accounts 
=--now totals above $163,000,000,000. It was $70,000,000,000 in 1940. 

Dollars available for spending total $93,000,000,000 more than in prewar. 

Whether that big dollar supply means much or little depends upon whether the 
people who own the dollars turn them over fast by spending freely or whether the 
dollars turn over Slowly. The trend in turnover is down. In 1920, spending was 
2.1 times the money supply; in 1940, it was 1.45 times; in 1946, it was 1.25 
times the supply of money. A big money supply doesn't necessarily mean boom times. 

Dollars, however, if they should start to turn over more rapidly, are so 
abundant that the result could be a very big boom. 








The U.S. dollar's value is determined by what it will buy. 

A dollar will buy much less than it would buy before the war. 

A dollar, however, very probably will buy more 12 months from now than now. 
Dollar's value is likely to go up. not down, in postwar years. 





(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-== (Continued) 


The dollar is backed by the vast U.S. productive capacity, by ability of 
industry and farms to turn out goods to satisfy wants of people with dollars. 
Dollars, after U.S. wars, have tended to increase gradually in value. 

Dollar repudiation, to ease the burden of debt, has not historically been @ 
policy of the U.S. Government as it has been of some European governments. 

Debt, large as it is after the last war, is not unmanageable. 

Mr. Truman's $37,400,000,000 budget is going to be cut by Congress. 

A cut to $34,000,000,000 is about the least to expect. 

A cut to $32,000,000,000 is possible if an ax is used. 

A tax cut of 10 per cent still seems the least to expect, with chances at 
least 50-50 that a veto of a tax cut could be overridden. 

A debt cut of $1,000,000,000, on paper, may be possible. 

Budget cutting, however, may be more theoretical than real unless Con- 
gress can get up courage to oppose further new aids to veterans, unless it can 
figure out a way to get national defense for somewhat less cost. 

A cut below $30,000,000,000 is probable for 1949 fiscal-year budget. 





A two-term limit on the Presidency is possible but not yet probable. 

A change in line of succession to the Presidency to make the Speaker of the 
House next to the Vice President is not likely to be voted by this Congress. 

George C. Marshall, Secretary of State, is to remain in line of succession. 

Joseph Martin, House Speaker and a Republican, would be in line if his 
party in Congress would back Mr. Truman's plan, but it probably won't. There are 
too many presidential candidates who do not want Mr. Martin to move into the 
White House if anything, by chance, should happen to President Truman. 

Mr. Truman is managing to keep Republicans on the defensive. 

Republican leadership still isn't able to keep its following in line on 
tax and labor issues, but can count on some Democrats to back its viewpoint in 
nearly all economic arguments, assuring a conservative line of policy. 

Outlook still is for a Republican Administration after 1948, but it may not 
be the walkaway that had appeared probable a few months ago. 














Rents are going to rise rather sharply in months just ahead. 

Rent increases will be more freely approved on a case=by-case basis. 

Prices, too, are continuing to be marked up in nonfood fields. 

Living-cost trend, temporarily, may be slightly upward. 

Present prices, however, are meeting more and more resistance. A reversal 
of price trend, as a result, seems probable by midyear. 

Wage rises are not likely this year to force further price rises. 

Wage settlement in glass is made for a temporary 3=-centsS=an-hour increase 
after demand for 25 cents. Many settlements are being made at 5 to 10 cents. 
Labor leaders are not sticking to their demands for a flat 25 cents an hour. 














Excise taxes are to remain unchanged through 1947 as matters stand. 

Fur_tax of 20 per cent is to stay. So is the luggage tax. So are the other 
taxes on admissions, liquor, cosmetics. 

Tax on transportation might possibly be removed later. 





U.S.-Russian relations continue in their uncertain, unsatisfactory state. 

Atom-bomb control is little, if any, nearer solution. 

Disarmament remains as something to talk about, but not act on. 

A peace treaty for Germany isn't a great deal nearer. Most that is looked 
for from the approaching Moscow meeting of foreign ministers is some possible 
basis for agreement: on broad policies that might underlie a future deal on Germany. 

Russia remains distrustful of this country, and this country continues to 
be distrustful of Russia. State Secretary Marshall may dent that situation. 








See also pages 15, 19, 20, 24, 46.- 
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O MAN in the pages of history better de- 
serves the title of ‘“The Great Emancipa- 
tor” than Abraham Lincoln. He once and for all 
established the principle of individual freedom 
that will endure as long as this nation endures. 


But America has seen another great eménci- 
pator—this one not a man, but a machine, the 
automobile. The automobile freed country folk 
from the wearing isolation of farm life. It en- 
abled city dwellers to escape the oppression of 
stone and steel at a moment’s notice. It gave 
the average man a completely new kind of 
freedom—the freedom to go where he pleased, 
when he pleased. 

Today, Americans accept and enjoy this 
new freedom of movement. It has become a 
part of their very lives. That’s why they show 
such keen interest in improvements designed 
to increase automobile utility, responsiveness, 
economy and pleasure. 

Since an automobile can be only as good as 
the gasoline that propels it, automotive de- 








The Great Emancipater 


velopment depends upon improvements in 
fuels as well as in engines. Therefore, restric- 
tions on the quality of gasoline, such as 
have been in effect for the past several years, 
would tend to act asa brake upon automotive 
progress. , 

But new, as the day of restrictions comes to 
a close, petroleum refiners are dnce more look- 
ing forward to making better and better gaso- 
line . . . and automobile engine designers are 
already at work on engines designed to utilize 
this improved gasoline. 


Advancement in refining processes and the 
continued use of ‘‘Ethyl” antiknock compound 
will help both the automotive and petroleum 
industries achieve their common goal—better 
motor transportation for everybody. For as 
refiners raise gasoline quality, they also bring 
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new opportunities to the motor 
manufacturer to further improve 
the automobile itself. Ethyl Cor- 
poration, New York 17, N. Y. 
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“WE THE PEOPLE” 


March 30, 1940... Not for ten days 
yet will Hitler change his Sitzkrieg into 
a Blitzkrieg by attacking Norway, 
Denmark. The misguided still talk of 
a “phony war.” Against a background 
of doldrums on front and financial 
pages, top news of the day for stock 
marketers is the merger of bigwig Wall 
Street firms Merrill Lynch (under- 
writing), E. A. Pierce & Co. (biggest 
broker) and Cassatt & Co. 

August 18, 1941... The Nazis drive 
on Leningrad. Still newsworthy is the 
merger of Merrill Lynch, etc., with 
Fenner & Beane (second biggest wire 
house and commodity broker). 

Birth of a Name. Promptly, because 
of its 49 active partners, 1800 em- 
ployees, and four score offices, the new 
firm is dubbed ‘‘We the People.” And 
ever since, that is what Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane has been called 
in the canyons of downtown Manhat- 
tan, in newspapers and magazines 
across the country. 

MLPF&B and the 3,060 people 
now in its employ like that name. Rea- 
son: it implies the fact that an invest- 
ment business in order to succeed must 
inevitably be a people’s business for it’s 
a workaday world in stocks, bonds, and 
commodities now, just as it is in steel 
or soap or cereals. Gone from Gotham’s 
financial center are wing-collar cus- 
tor. rs’ men, striped-pants brokers, 
and so-called inside tips. 

In contrast. MLPF&B deals in facts 
that are hard to come by—a lot harder 
than “inside tips.” These facts are 
gathered by the firm’s Research De- 
partment which constantly weighs 
comparative values in securities, listed 
and unlisted, as well as commodities. 

This information is available to in- 
vestors through any of the firm’s 92 
offices in 91 cities, all connected by 
40,000 miles of private wire. The cost 
to you: just a request for help. 

It’s the business of “We the People” 
to help all the people all the time. Just 


write to: 


Department “‘S-8” 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street y New York 5, N. Y. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT « 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN now stock up on a number 
of consumer goods that formerly were 
under inventory controls. Many of these 
restrictions on wholesalers and retailers are 
removed by the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration. Items dropped from inven- 
tory controls include clocks, watches, furs, 
jewelry, silverware, luggage, men’s sport 
shirts, toys, games and antiques. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid paying 
a tax on the income of a family trust, 
which was set up by you, when this income 
is used to pay the premiums on your life 
insurance ‘policies. In one case, the U.S. 
Tax Court holds that such income is tax- 
able to the creator of a trust when it was 
used to pay his insurance premiums after 
being deposited in the bank account of 
his beneficiary wife for that and other 
limited purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, avoid 
responsibility under the Wagner Act for 
the actions of a superintendent who. uses 
violent and profane language in telling 
your employes not to join a union. A circuit 
court of appeals holds that one company 
had interfered by coercion with the rights 
of its workers to organize when a superin- 
tendent made such antiunion statements 
“beyond the realm of persuasion.” 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard former export 
controls on about 50 additional items. 
The latest group of commodities to be re- 
moved from export control by the Office of 
Internation=] Trade include certain types 
of rubber products, chemicals, forest prod- 
ucts, oil products and small motors. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably count on con- 
tinued payment of Government premiums 
for production of certain types of pig 
iron. CPA reports that the joint pig-iron 
industry advisory committee favors con- 
tinuation to June 30 of premium payments 
on foundry and malleable grades of pig 
iron. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as the holder of a patent, 
make a legally binding agreement with 
the person to whom you license the patent, 
to assign to you his improvement patents. 
The United States Supreme Court re- 
fuses to approve a lower court’s appli- 


and administrative decisions. 


cation of the doctrine of unlawful extension 
of monopoly to invalidate such a promig 
to assign. 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT, in selling a dwelling 
built with priority assistance under the 


emergency housing program, add incidental 
charges to the ceiling price as a condition 
of sale except where such charges ay 
specifically permitted by regulation. 4 
priority-regulation interpretation is issued 
by the Civilian Production Administration 
to clarify what incidental charges may 
and may not be added on these new homes 
still under ceiling prices. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain a booklet entitled 
“How to Buy or Lease Surplus Red 
Estate” from regional offices of the Wa 
Assets Administration. The booklet was 
issued by the agency as a guide to business 
men, banks, institutions and other organi 
zations and individuals interested in buying 
Government surplus real estate. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be required to rein 
state a veteran if before his induction 
into service he had not completed a pro 
bationary period established by a union 
contract. A federal district court rules in 
three cases that veterans returning under 
these conditions cannot claim re-employ- 
ment under the Selective Service Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely refuse to employ 
a veteran if you buy a business in which 
he was employed when he entered service, 
A federal district court orders one employer 
to reinstate ‘with back pay a veteran who 
worked for his mother before she sold her 
business. The court decides that the pur 
chaser of the business, and not the veter- 
an’s mother, was responsible for his job. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out about American 
research on magnesium metallurgy from 
reports just issued by the Office of Techni- 
cal Services of the Department of Com- 
merce. A series of 45 reports on the subject 
is made public by the agency. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard recent restrictions 
on the distribution and stockpiling of 
soft coal. These limitations are revoked 
by the Solid Fuels Administration. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based -upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consi 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Taz Unirep States 
News, on written tequest, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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TELEPHONE OPERATIONS 


I T & T has modernized and ex- 
panded national telephone net- 
works in many countries, owns 
and operates 7 systems in Latin 
America and Shanghai, China. 
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RADIOTELEPHONE COMMUNICATIONS 


I T & T has installed and operates 
the radio stations connecting most 
of the countries of Latin America 
by radiotelephone with 95% of 
employ the telephones of the world. 
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ubject MARINE COMMUNICATIONS SALES 
AND SERVICE 
I T & T associates operate 7 U. S. 
marine communications shore sta- 
tions and have 152 sales-service 
agencies at principal world ports. 
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ANTERNATIONAL 
TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 





MANUFACTURE OF COMMUNICATIONS 
AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 

I T & T factories in 26 countries, 

sales offices in many more, make 

it the largest international com- 

munications and radio supplier. 





RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


I T & T research and development 
activities have been responsible 
for an outstanding record of con- 
tributions in the field of com- 
munications as well as electronics, 


TECHNICAL AND ADVISORY SERVICES 
I T & T technical and advisory 
services are supplied to certain 
government telephone systems as 
well as to privately owned tele- 
phone operating enterprises. 
















CABLE AND RADIOTELEGRAPH 
COMMUNICATIONS 
I T&T associates have 47,000 miles 
of submarine cable, 6600 miles of 
landline connections, over 60 inter 
national radiotelegraph circuits, 


ne 


RADIO AIDS TO AERIAL NAVIGATION 
I T & T companies, world-wide 
pioneers in radio navigation re- 
search, are today manufacturing 
and further developing electronic 
aids for safety in air transportation, 





EXPORT 


I T & T maintains an export de- 
partment which supplies its cus- 
tomers their complete requirements 
of electrical equipment, including 
products of other manufacturers, 






U. S. Manufacturing Subsidiary is 


FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION 








America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 












EVERY PIN marks a wholesale supply point. 
EVERY POINT is a convenient source of supply 
for Texaco fuels and lubricants. 

ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT sets up this 
service for all your plants, wherever located... 
INSURING each plant the benefits of high 
quality and product uniformity — for uniform 
performance and operating economy .. . 


PLUS the services of skilled Texaco Lubrication 


The Texas Company 





... from more than 2300 Texaco Supply Points! 


Engineers — to cooperate in increasing output, 
reducing costs. 

PROOF of performance in similar service to 
thousands of industrial organizations all over 
the U. S. 

‘PHONE the nearest of Texaco’s more than 
2300 wholesale supply points or write to The 
Texas Company, National Sales Division, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








—in all § 
48 States 
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THE BATTLE OVER TAX CUTS: 
KEY TO NATIONAL POLICIES 


Purchasing Power for Consumers vs. Incentive for Enterprisers 


Choice Congress faces— 
whether most relief should 
go to high or low incomes 


Who is to get the tax cuts—and how 
much—is becoming an issue that revives 
the argument over the direction the U.S. 
is to take in its entire postwar policy. 

A battle is developing between those who 
want to use tax policy to level all in- 
comes closer to a common standard and 
those who insist that taxes must leave 
room for larger rewards for those who 
strive and who succeed in their striving. 

The clash now taking place in Con- 
gress really is between two theories. 

Purchasing-power theory, which un- 
derlay the New Deal, holds that the major 
problem is to support consumer buying 
power. Out of this theory grows the idea 
that high individual incomes lead to too 
much saving by well-to-do groupsand to too 
little buying by the lower income groups. 
Tax policy would be directed to adjusting 
this difference in incomes. Principal tax 
savings under this theory would go to 
lower incomes in order to release more 
money for spending on goods for current 
consumption. Taxes would remain high on 
groups earning more than $5,000 a year— 
the groups that save the most. 

Incentive theory holds that the tax sys- 
tem must not discourage the hope of re- 
ward to the man who ventures and to the 
person able and willing to take responsi- 
bility. This theory assumes that the wel- 
fare of an industrial society rests on the 
readiness of individuals to save and to 
risk their savings in expanding produc- 
tion, from which they hope to gain. Under 
this theory, the idea is rejected that U.S. 
growth is declining and that the major 
problem is one of putting money into the 
hands of masses of consumers. 

This clash of theories is complicated by 
two factors: (1) the large revenue neces- 
sary to support a costly Government, and 
(2) the presence of more voters in the 
group of families with lower- incomes than 
among families of persons earning more 
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Republicans and Democrats, with eyes 
cocked to the 1948 election, are somewhat 
scrambled in lining up on the issue. 

Facts disclose that a revolutionary 
change has taken place in the Govern- 
ment’s financial structure from 1939 to 
1947, 

The national budget jumped from less 
than $9,000,000.000 to $37.400,000,000. 

Number of taxpayers has increased 
from 4,000,000 to an estimated 52.000,000 
at present. 

Tax on individuals has leaped from less 
than $1,000,000,000 to $17.600,000,000. 

These changes point up what has hap- 
pened to the tax system. The Federal 
Government plans to spend more than 
four times as much money as before the 
war. That requires 13 times as many tax- 
payers, who are being asked to provide 
more than 17 times as much revenue. 

The real tax problem arises from this 
situation. To collect taxes in the amount 
required, the Government must count on 
a national income of $165,000,000,000 a 
year. That means flourishing business and 
high employment. In devising a tax pro- 
gram that will reduce taxes along with 
expenses, Congress, therefore, must give 
thought to the effect of tax cuts on general 
business conditions, as well as upon imme- 
diate revenues. At this point the argument 
develops and draws in more facts. 

low income groups, favored by the 
purchasing-power theorists, provide the 
bulk of revenue from personal income taxes 
as well as most of the buying power for 
the nation’s products. A flat tax reduction 
would- release more buying power to this 
group than in any other group, even though 
the tax savings per family would be small. 
A 20 per cent reduction in income taxes, 
for example, means a tax saving of more 
than $2,000,000,000 for the group that has 
less than $5,000 a year in taxable income. 

Actually, however, a reduction of 20 
per cent in cost of living would mean more 
in buying power to families with low in- 
comes than any possible reduction in taxes. 
A family of four, with $2,500 net income, 
pays $95 in taxes. A 20 per cent tax reduc- 
tion would mean only an additional $19 to 
spend, whereas a 20 per cent cut in living 
costs would provide $250. This assumes 
half the family income is spent on food 
and clothing. 

Upper income groups, considered by 
the incentive theorists, do not have enough 
income to shoulder the tax burden alone. 
The share of families with $10,000 and 
more a year would approximate $16,000,- 
000,000 of a $165,000,000,000 national in- 
come. If the Treasury took every dime of 
this income, it still would fall short of 
meeting revenue goals now estimated. 

The facts thus appear to prevent Con- 
gress from granting any substantial tax 
relief to individual income tax payers in 
the lower groups. The Government simply 
cannot afford it. It is at this point that 
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opponents of the purchasing-power tax 
theory press their arguments. 

Tax rates in the higher brackets are 
held to be discouraging by those who favor 
incentives. Taxes claim a third of all in- 
come above $8,000 a year, and, when the 
$16,000 bracket is reached, the Treasury 
takes half of any increase above that 
figure. At $32,000 a year, two thirds of 
any raise would go for taxes, and the 
Government takes 91 per cent of every- 
thing over $200,000 a year. 

Under such taxes, the argument is made 
that executives have little incentive to 
better their own position or the state of 
their businesses. Investors, it is said, are 
discouraged by a system that would tax 
away from half to nine tenths of their 
possible gains, while they are forced to 
shoulder any losses by themselves. 

Employers are reporting that they can- 
not get the caliber of men they want for 
executive positions without some induce- 
ments besides salaries, such as stocks that 
might appreciate in value, or generous 
expense accounts. 

Tax history through war and depres- 
sion also is being considered in plans for 
cutting taxes when the budget can be 
reduced. This history shows low incomes 
were taxed lightly until war skyrocketed 
Government expenses; that the higher 
incomes were hit hard by New_Deal taxes 
and again by war, and that middle in- 
comes felt the squeeze when war came. 

This leads to the argument by some 
Congressmen that all taxpayers are entitled 
to relief, regardless of either purchasing- 
power or incentive tax theory. What has 
happened to taxes at various income levels 
is shown in the chart on page 13. 

At $100,000 of net income for a mar- 
ried person with two dependents, the tax 
in 1929 was $14,846. By 1936, under the 
purchasing-power theory of taxation, the 
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tax on this income had been raised 
$31,997, and war sent the levy to $68,568, 
Subsequent reductions have brought the 
tax down to $62,301—62.3 per cent of the 
total income. Rates on incomes above this 
figure are sharply higher. 

At $50,000, the 1929 tax was $4,166, 
and the tax was slightly more than 
double that figure through the New Deal 
years. Wartime rates pushed the tax on 
this income to a peak of $26,865 in 1944 
and 1945, and the tax now stands at 
$24,111, almost 50 per cent. 

At $25,000, the income tax in 1999 
was $839. New Deal rates trebled this 
tax, and wartime rates sent the levy toa 
peak of $9,705. Present rates impose a tax 
of $8,522; more than a third of the total, 

At $15,000 of net income, the family 
of four paid a scant $201 income tax jp 
1929. Depression rates boosted the levy 
to as. much as $956, and, when the war 
came along, the tax on a $15,000 income 
reached $4,265. Lower postwar rates haye 
reduced the tax to $3,638, still around fou 
times the prewar rate. 

At $10,000, the income tax in 19% 
was a negligible $41 for a married person 
with two dependents. Rates of 1932 and 
1933 sent the tax to $416, after which the 
tax settled down to $343 for the remainder 
of New Deal years. The war shot the tax 
to a peak of $2,245, and postwar reduc 
tions have cut it to $1,862. 

A study of tax trends, thus, shows that 
the depression and the war placed a heavy 
tax burden on middle and upper incomes, 
In the middle brackets, between $10,000 
and $50,000, income taxes still take from 
18.6 per cent to almost 50 per cent of net 
income, compared with a New Deal range 
of 3.4 per cent to 17.2 per cent, and a 
pre-New Deal range of four tenths of 1 
per cent to 9.1 per cent. In the upper 
brackets—$100,000 and above—the tax 
burden ranged from around 30 per cent 
to a top of 67.8 per cent before the war, 
compared with a range of 62.3 per cent to 
86.45 per cent. 

Low incomes bear a much lighter effec- 
tive tax. Until the war, the head of a 
family of four with $2,500 of net income 
paid no tax. Now he pays $95, or 3.8 per 
cent. At $5,000, the 1929 tax was a mere 
$3, and in 1939 was $48. Now the tax ona 
$5,000 income for a married person with 
two dependents is $589, or approximately 
11.8 per cent. 

Analysis of tax facts and tax trends 
indicates that the federal tax net must be 
cast over a large group of taxpayers to 
meet the costs of Government, that there 
are not enough upper-bracket taxpayers. 
It also reveals that tax increases since 
1929 have concentrated on the middle 
and upper incomes. To many Congress 
men, this suggests that taxes cannot soon 
return to prewar levels for any group and 
that all groups should share in any pos 
sible tax relief. 
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OUR CHIEF DEBTOR’S TROUBLES: 
RISING PRICES AND SHORTAGES 


Britain's Drive to Boost Exports, Lay Basis for Repayment of Loan 


Prospect that English will 
avoid reconversion pitfalls 
and ‘muddle through’ again 


A watchful eye is being turned on Britain 
by high U.S. officials just now. Like any 
creditors, they are concerned about how 
the debtor is making out, at a time when 
rumors and alarms are getting circulation. 

Some of the rumors concern Britain’s 
ability to repay the $3,750,000,000 line of 
credit set up by the United States for her 
use. Others relate to deals Britain is making 
in Argentina and elsewhere in competition 
with the United States. Alarms relate to 
whether or not Britain really is going to be 
able to make out, even with the help of 
the U.S. loan and several billion dollars’ 
worth of surplus goods, which the U.S. 
let her have for $650,000,000. 

If Britain is getting into serious diffi- 
culty, this country wants to know about it. 
Actually, as far as U.S. officials can de- 
termine, the prospect is that eventually 
Britain will muddle through again. But 
there are many pitfalls along the way. 

Troubles of the British people are 
piling up. Not only is rationing being con- 
tinued, nearly two years after the Euro- 
pean war’s end, but now complaints are 
heard that rationed goods no longer can 
be obtained with certainty. A’ common 


expression is that “this is worse than dur- 
ing the war.” 

The food shortage continues. Repair of 
bomb-damaged housing is painfully slow. 
Transportation bottlenecks are frequent. 
Dozens of trains daily are canceled because 
of fuel shortage or breakdowns. Those that 
do run are late by 15 to 25 per cent of 
their running time. Electric current fre- 
quently fails. In spite of price controls, 
prices are creeping higher. 

Complicating the situation, England has 
been suffering from the coldest weather in 
50 years. The fuel shortage, already serious, 
became acute, as much coal above ground 
could not be moved. The Austin motor 
works and other factories, employing a 
total of 100,000 persons, were forced to 
shut down. 

The general feeling of discontent is 
summed up in a popular song, “I Want 
to Be a Refugee from Britain,” that has 
swept the country. 

Blame for troubles of the British is 
placed only in part on the slowness of 
recovery and reconversion since the war 
ended. Also, the experiments in socialism 
are not yet an important factor. The only 
big industry involving domestic produc- 
tion that has been nationalized thus far 
is coal mining, and the mines have been 
in Government hands only since Jan- 
uary 1. 
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The fundamental difficuity is the fact 
that much of Britain’s wealth was used 
up in the war. Now she‘ is deep in debt, 
and she is having a hard time to regain 
her old place in the commercial world. 
Britain is caught in a vicious circle: Lack 
of production in the homeland limits ex- 
ports. The lack of exports limits imports. 
The lack of imports limits both consump- 
tion and production at home. Unless this 
circle can be broken somewhere, Britain 
will cease to be an important manufac- 
turing and trading nation. Temporarily, 
she is able to keep afloat with the help of 
dollar loans from the United States and 
Canada. But, in the long run, unless Brit- 
ain can manufacture in big volume and 
trade with the rest of the world, she will 
not be able to maintain her present level 
of population. 

A production drive, therefore, is 
being pushed by the British Government 
as the most effective way of breaking the 
vicious circle in which Britain is caught. 

Actually, Britain’s vicious circle involves 
the U.S. also. Unless her workers produce 
more, she will not be able to reach her 
goal of increased exports and will not be 
able to repay the U.S. loan. Delays in 
production might even force the British to 
ask for another loan after the proceeds of 
the present one are used up. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer Hugh Dal- 
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.. the complicating factor is shift from surplus to shortage of coal miners 
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ton, addressing an audience of coal miners 
recently, stressed the necessity of greater 
production as a means of increasing exports 
and thus avoiding cuts in imports. He 
declared that a reduction of imports would 
mean that workers would have “less to 
eat and less to smoke, and fewer clothes 
and boots and shoes, and fewer houses 
and less furniture and less employment in 
many industries.” 

The record of production made by 
Britain since the war shows many gains, 
but, except in certain lines, it is not yet 
back to the prewar level. 

Coal, for example, was mined at a rate 
of 17,200,000 tons a month during 1948. 
This was 700,000 tons a month more than 
in 1945, but 1,600,000 tons a month less 
than in 1938. Textile production last year 
was only two thirds of what it was before 
the war. Automobile production, though 
increasing, was less than two thirds of the 
prewar rate. 

Production of electricity in 1946, how- 
ever, was 50 per cent above prewar rates. 
Electric irons were being made at two 
and one-half times the rate that prevailed 
formerly. Vacuum-cleaner production was 
$3 per cent higher. Production of finished 
steel was nearly back to the high wartime 
level of 1944. 

Handicaps to the revival of produc- 
tion are being overcome only slowly. A 
principal one is the fact that labor forces 
have not yet been completely reshuffled 
from a wartime to a peacetime basis. 

In some occupations that are relatively 
less popular, such as coal mining, the losses 
of older workers exceed the number of 
recruits. Before the war, when the coal- 
mining industry was in trouble, there was 
g surplus of workers. But, with the war, 
the younger generation that would have 
gone into the mines went into the Army 
instead, and eventually shortages of man 
power began to appear. Now that men 
are coming out of the Army, they do not 
go into coal mining, as long as there are 
other opportunities they think are better. 

In many other industries, there was a 
gap of six years during which new workers 
were not recruited. The textile industry, 
for example, has not been able to attract 
enough workers because its wage scales 
are low and working conditions are not 
goed. Also, textile production was inter- 
rupted by the wartime program of con- 
centration of industry. Mills were closed 
and labor forces were scattered. Some 
went into munitions production at higher 
pay. Now they are slow about going 
back. It takes time to start a mill and 
reassemble a labor force. 

An additional difficulty is the incidence 
of the income tax, which now hits the 
higher-paid labor. Some workers find that, 
if they work overtime, half of the extra 
pay they get goes to the Government as 
income tax. This reduces the incentive te 
work long hours. 
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MR. DALTON 
In the midst of troubles ... 


Scarcities of consumer goods likewise 
retard production. If a housewife, for 
example, could get a new hat or new dress 
with her money, she might take a factory 
job. But such incentive is lacking. It is 
true that more consumer goods, éspecially 
metalwares, are coming on the market. But 
purchasing power is higher, and the Brit- 
ish figure that they have to produce 140 
per cent of prewar output to satisfy cur- 
rent consumer demand, in addition to mak- 
ing up the backlog of demand. In other 
words, they cannot afford to take any- 
thing off the ration list until production is 
at least 140 per cent of the prewar level. 

The fact that many goods are being 
produced “for export only” cuts down the 
amount available for home consumption. 
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BRITISH GOODS 
«+. more production is the theme 


i 


The British people understand the need 
for increasing exports, but the individual 
worker does not have the immediate 
incentive of being able to buy more goods 
if he works harder or longer and earns 
more. 

All these handicaps to production raise 
questions as to whether Britain will be able 
to pay her own way when money from the 
U.S. loan is exhausted. 

Currency problems faced by Britain 
make her situation still more serious. It 
is true that her exports now are slightly 
above prewar rates, while her imports are 
only 70 per cent of what they were in 1938, 
The trouble, however, is that about half 
of her imports are coming from U.S. and 
related dollar areas, while less than 15 
per cent of her exports are going to these 
countries. That means a drain on her 
precious dollar supply. 

Obsolete methods of production in 
Britain keep costs high, and it was hoped 
that the U.S. loan would make possible 
purchase of new machinery. During the 
first six months after the loan was approved 
last summer, Britain drew $600,000,000 
and accounted for $496,000,000 in ex. 
penditures, but of this amount only 
$22,000,000 was spent for machinery. One 
fourth of the total went for food, 40 per 
cent for tobacco and films, 23 per cent 
for raw materials, including oil, and 8 per 
cent for ships. 

The expenditure of $157,000,000 for to- 
bacco and $35,000,000 for films has drawn 
criticism from Winston Churchill and 
others, but is considered necessary by the 
Government to sustain the morale of the 
population in the current drive for pro- 
duction. 

Man-power shortage. Over and 
above all other difficulties handicapping 
British production is the shortage of man 
power. The total working population is 
about 570,000 greater than in 1939. But 
the number producing goods for export 
has risen by 450,000, and the number in 
military service or producing military 
equipment has risen by 250,000. To raise 
exports to the required level, 500,000 more 
workers will be needed. The net result of 
these and other changes is that fewer 
workers are available to meet home civil- 
ian needs than in 1939. To augment the 
labor force, plans are being considered to 
bring in 100,000 Polish refugees and other 
displaced persons. 

Test for socialism. In the midst of 
these troubles, British Labor leaders are 
not deviating from their plans for socializ- 
ing transportation and electric power, in 
addition to the businesses already taken 
over—coal mining, banking, civil aviation, 
and cable and wireless communication. 
These leaders are telling the British workers 
that success of their venture into socialism, 
as well as repayment of the U.S. loan, 
depends on one indispensable factor, more 
production. 
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Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing | 





CJ Mailer with a portion which pops up 


when unfolded 


0) Type of folding machine 
C1] Butterfly collector's catalog 





3. Dagger 


(] Engraver’s tool 
[| Competitive phrase 


(| Character which indicates a footnote 








2. Strike-In 
Patch on an electroplate 
Penetration of ink into paper 
Copy inserted into typeset text 


4. Finish 


Ingredients for paper 


r 


LJ 
in an ad LC 
[| Name of a display type face 


ANSWERS 


] Butterfly Folder is a mailer 
folded so that when it is opened, 
a portion pops up. Any mailing 
even the most unusual in 
design — gains in effectiveness when 
it is produced on bright, distinctive 
Levelcoat* Printing Paper. 





piece 


Strike-in is the penetration of 

ink into paper, a factor in quick 
drying. In Levelcoat, there are care- 
fully balanced qualities of body and 
surface — permitting a high degree 
of strike-in — yet retaining the inci- 
sive quality of cleanly printed text. 








3 Dagger, a character used to in- 

dicate a footnote, is naturally a 
staple in every type shop. With better 
printers, Levelcoat papers are staple, 
too. For long experience has proved 
the uniform dependability of Level- 
coat performance. 


4 Finish is that property of paper 

which is determined by its surface 
contour and gloss. At Kimberly- 
Clark, control in manufacture, plus 
laboratory checking, gives Levelcoat 
a finish and formation that contrib- 
ute to outstanding printability, 


Surface property of paper 


y 3 
Cl ee tl / 
PRINTING PAPERS 


If our distributors cannot sup- 
ply vour immediate needs, we : es S 
\| Kimberly 
Clark 


RESEARCH 








solicit your patience. There will 
be ample Levelcoat Printing 
Papers for your requirements 
when our plans for increased 


production can be realized. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


* TRADEMARK 


1872—75 YEARS OF FINE PAPER MAKING—1947 
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than ever before to the people ; i comes, 
—_ 3. BUSINESS BENEFITS i} probler 


from new Martin airliners. 4 THE LATEST STYLES, that e 
lovely flowers, an awaited opened 
letter or package. . . all will mands, 
teach you sooner. Martin plans v 
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glamorous Martin airliners are over 2. UMMI FRESH! 
55 per cent faster than today’s Sun-ripened fruit and other 
twin-engined airliners. foods, only hours removed from 


grove, field or stream, will be rushed 


Salesmen save time and money. 
Fast delivery of goods permits 
reduced inventories. Distant 
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to your grocer by big Martin 
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2-0-2 cargo planes. 
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5. YOU'LL SEE MORE, 
do more, on your vacation, at a 
travel cost that is well within 
your reach. Less travel time, 
more time for fun at your 
destination. Soon, you'll 
fly Martin! 


7. ULTRA-MODERN 
Martin airliners incorporate 8. GOOD NEIGHBORS! 
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new developments in design, On airlines throughout the 


Americas and abroad, you'll and elc 
reclining seats, no-draft heating travel or ship by Martin industr 
and ventilation, individual transports Standard the world bargair 
reading lights, smart styling, over, they'll help promote are iss 
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6. CLEAN, COMFORTABLE 
trips! Martin airliners provide 


construction, electronics. True post: 
war planes, they permit dependable 
night flights, all-weather flying. 
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and abundant life when the new Martin airliners enter service 
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on the airlines early this year. Look at the facts above and 
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you'll see why there’s a Martin plane in your life! 
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THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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UNION GAIN ON PENSION ISSUE 


Finding in NLRB That Could Subject Plans to Forced Bargaining 


Question of larger voice 
for workers in programs 
employers have dominated 


First moves toward widening the field 
of collective bargaining now are being 
made by the Government. If followed to 
their expected conclusion, these moves 
will give unions a greater voice in writing 
the terms of pension and insurance plans. 
In the past, such plans usually have been 
dictated by employers. 

The National Labor Relations Board is 
called upon for the first time to decide 
whether employers shall be compelled to 
bargain on these issues. The Board has 
before it the reports of two examiners 
recommending such a decision. If the 
advice of the examiners is followed, and 
if the courts uphold this view, employers 
who refuse to bargain on retirement plans 
and health and welfare proposals will find 
themselves liable for conviction on the 
charge of unfair labor practices. 

An NLRB decision of this kind, if it 
comes, will open up a wide field of new 
problems for businessmen. It will mean 








that existing pension plans can be re- 
opened and revised to meet union de- 
mands. Treasury approval for all modified 
plans will then be required. Changes made 
as the result of bargaining between unions 
and management might result in hardship 
to white-collar workers, who often will 
have no voice in the changes. Banks and 
trust companies serving as trustees of 
such plans will be affected. A new area of 
disagreement between unions and em- 
ployers will be opened. 

Pensions and insurance plans have been 
accepted by many employers in the past 
as issues for bargaining, but the force of 
law never has been applied. Coal mining 
and clothing manufacturing are two large 
industries in which such plans have been 
bargained. Retirement and welfare plans 
are issues in contract negotiations now 
under way in many industries, but in most 
of these cases unions are strongly en- 
trenched and powerful enough to force 
bargaining without help from the Gov- 
emment. What it means, then, is that 
business firms in which unions are just 
getting a foothold and are still rather 
weak will be affected most by NLRB 
compulsion to bargain on such subjects. 

The issues behind the current move 
within NLRB to bring new subjects into 
the bargaining field narrow down to two. 
One issue is whether pension and insur- 
ance plans are wages, and, as such, legal 
subjects for bargaining under the Wagner 
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Act. The other is whether retirement age 
of workers can be considered a condition 
of employment. If it can, it is a bargain- 
able subject under the law. 

In two cases pending before NLRB, 
examiners have held as follows: 

Insurance and retirement plans are 
benefits that can be measured in terms 
of money in the pocket for workers. Thus, 
they are in the category of wages and are 
a subject for bargaining. 

Prevailing view of NLRB examiners is 
that workers taking jobs where pension 
plans exist consider those plans part of 
their compensation. Retirement payments 
are looked upon as resulting from earnings 
that have accrued during active employ- 
ment. 

Employer view is getting little support 
within the Board. That view is that pen- 
sions are not gifts or deferred wages, but 
merely payments that are justified be- 
cause of continued service of workers, 
which enables employers to make savings 
that can be applied to pensions. 

Age of retirement is held by exam- 
iners to be a bargainable subject, with this 
reasoning: When a worker is retired by 
compulsion, he has lost his job. There is 
no distinction between loss of job by re- 





tirement and by other compulsion. The 
condition under which a worker’s employ- 
ment may be ended is a matter in which 
he has a vital interest. For that reason, 
establishment of a working condition 
which ends the working- life of a person 
at the age of 65 is a condition of employ- 
ment, and is subject to bargaining. 

NLRB’s decision on this question, when 
it comes, is expected to follow the line 
laid down by the examiners. Precedent for 
such a stand by the Board is found in a 
case involving the Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., in which NLRB held that employ- 
ers must consult with unions on changes 
affecting daily working conditions. 

Congress and the courts, however, 
stand in the way of a final policy deter- 
mination in the matter. Congress, in dis- 
cussing revision of the Wagner Act, is 
concerning itself with writing a tighter 
definition of collective bargaining. In this, 
it could upset NLRB’s current views. 
Also, it could be years before the issue 
finally is settled in the courts. But, what- 
ever the outcome, the thinking that pre- 
vails in the lower level of NLRB will serve 
to encourage more unions to include re- 
tirement and welfare plans among their 
new demands upon employers. 





—Standard Oil Company (N. J.) 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 
2 «. from the NLRB‘s lower levels issued a new problem for business 
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ARE OUR CITIES GOING BROKE? 
CRISIS IN HIGHER SERVICE COSTS 


Scramble for Revenue to Supplement Inadequate Property Taxey 


Huge construction needs, 
pay-increase demands of 
employes as top headaches 


The nation’s cities are confronted with a 
rapidly developing financial crisis. In their 
operations, they have come to resemble 
huge business enterprises. They provide 
all sorts of services for their citizens. Costs 
of these services are moving up steadily. 
And income won’t stretch far enough to 
pay for them. As a result, the cities are in 
a desperate search for new sources of 
revenue. 

Rising costs are hitting municipal gov- 
ernments from every angle. Schoolteach- 
ers, policemen, firemen and other city 
employes, pinched by the rising costs of 
living, are demanding higher wages, and 
often getting them. The prices are rising 
on all sorts of city equipment. And tre- 
mendous backlogs of public works are 
piling up for the cities to carry out at 
premium prices for labor and materials. 

Property taxes, although being boosted 
steadily, are proving inadequate as sources 
of revenue for the cities. All across the 
country, cities are turning to sales taxes, 
income taxes, and special charges of all 
kinds. The search for money has set the 
cities to charging individual citizens for 
some of the services that the municipalities 
perform for their residents. 

Behind the crisis stand several fac- 
tors: 

The war years have piled up all sorts 
of urgent work for the cities. Housing 
needs have accumulated. City streets have 
worn out. Public buildings need repairs 
and expansion. For all of these, both ma- 
terials and labor costs are up from 25 to 
125 per cent as compared with the prewar 
period. And city revenues show only an 
infinitesimal increase in comparison. 

A mood for decentralization is adding 
to the plight of the cities. More and more 
persons are moving out into suburban 
areas where taxes are lower. But, while 
the suburbanites contribute less to the 
support of the cities, they still earn their 
livings there, use streets and other city 
facilities, and often take their children 
to city schools. The cities want to tap the 
suburban source of income. 

The historic grip of rural areas upon 
State legislatures stands in the way of 
the creation of a realistic relationship be- 
tween the States and their cities. The 
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cities, their industries and citizens, con- 
tribute 90 per cent of all taxes to all levels 
of government in the United States. “But 
the cities get back only a small portion 
of this sum. And many forms of revenue 
are being withheld from the cities by 


—Black Stat 
POLICE PROTECTION 
» « municipal lives are at stake 


legislatures in which rural members domi- 
nate. 

Rising costs are standing in the way 
of many kinds of municipal works. 

Municipal workers, from schoolteach- 
ers and policemen an: firemen all the way 
through the list, have been hard hit by 
the higher costs of living. But, in spite of 
the fact that their pay has not kept pace 
with the 50 per cent lift in the cost of 
living that has come about since 1939, 
municipal pay rolls are more than 80 per 
cent higher than before the war. 

City construction needs have grown 
into the billions of dollars during the 
war years when neither materials mor 
labor were available. Cities have upward 
of $7,000,000,000 of sewer and sanitary 
work to do, and need a minimum of $2,000,- 
000,000 of new school buildings. New 
streets, municipal buildings and fire, po- 
lice and recreational facilities may raise 
the total to well over $20,000,000,000. 

But inflated costs are holding up these 
activities. Construction costs are from 20 
to 50 per cent higher than before the 





war. Bids for construction sometimes ny 
as high as 135 per cent above city engi- 
neers’ estimates of what the costs should 
be. Even on small items that cities buy, 
the wholesale prices are up anywhere from 
10 per cent on some pieces of equipment 
to as much as 125 per cent for various tey. 
tile products. 

The combination of higher wages and jn. 
flated construction costs is forcing many 
cities to postpone major public-work 
projects. Cities such as Austin, Tex.; Berie 
ley and Long Beach, Calif.; Roanoke, Va, 
High Point, N. C., and Muskegon, Mich, 
have announced such postponements, 

In spite of the increased costs, however, 
the cities steadily are being compelled to 
expand the number of services that they 
provide for their citizens. In 1824, Detroit 
gave its citizens 24 services. It now supplies 
about 400, including the traditional police 
and fire protection, public health, hospitals 
and education, along with such newer 
things as broadcasting stations and traffic 
control. ’ 

Migration. But the cities must find 
the money somewhere to pay for thes 
things. And the men and money are mov- 
ing out of the cities into suburban areas to 
get away from the crowds and into the 
fresh air. People commute by automobile, 
by trains, by subways and otherwise, and 
pay smaller taxes. 

But the suburbanites work and play in 
the cities and often educate their chil- 
dren there. The cities now are trying to 
tap the money that the suburbanites eam 
inside their borders. 

The property tax still supplies about 
85 per cent of the revenue for the 155,00 
local units of government. In spite of all of 
their efforts to increase their receipts from 
this source, the cities are not getting 
enough money from it that is to run the 
big public-service institations that they 
maintain. 

Valuations and assessments are being 
pushed upward steadily. Between 1941 and 
1946, the assessments in 249 U.S. cities 
were boosted by 10% per cent. Seventy-one 
of these cities now assess property at 100 
per cent of its value. 

But upward of $20,000,000,000 of the 
property that lies inside cities is ta 
exempt for one reason or another. New 
York City alone has $5,500,000,000 of tax- 
exempt property in the form of schools, 
churches and government property. 

Thus, while the costs are rising and new 
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Refugees’ Pressure on America: 


Pleas to Relax Immigration Laws 
Legislative Fight Over Admitting Desperate Millions or Barring All 


12-fold rise in those caught 
coming in illegally. Plight of 
850,000 displaced persons 


A postwar boom in immigration into the 
United States is getting under way. The 
number of foreigners entering this country 
legally as immigrants now is larger than 
at any time since the 1920s. Even more 
are entering illegally, as people from 
abroad who are desperate seek haven here. 

Almost everybody in Europe, as re- 
sponsible officials see it, would move to 
the U.S. if given half a chance. Virtually 
all of the displaced persons now in Euro- 
pean camps are asking to come here. From 
Italy, Germany, Greece, France and else- 
where, large numbers of people are pressing 
to get to this country. 

Representative Miller (Rep.), of Neb- 
raska, insists that a million persons a 
year are entering the United States “legal- 
ly or illegally.” Representative Celler 
(Dem.), of New York, wants to let in 
an additional 2,000,000 refugees through a 
plan to make available all unused immigra- 
tion quotas since 1924. Other plans now 
before Congress would bring in up to 
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—Harris & Ewing 


REP. CELLER 


400,000 displaced persons from Europe 
above the present quotas. 

Pressure on Congress is increasing from 
church groups, from labor organizations, 
and from minority groups all over the 
country to raise the quotas for immi- 
grants, to bring more countries and races 
within the quota system, to provide more 
transportation facilities for refugees com- 
ing to the United States. 

President Truman already has set aside 
two ships to be used in bringing immi- 
grants from Europe to this country, with 
two’ more vessels soon to be engaged in 
this ferry service. Individuals brought 
over on these ships, 1,494 of them last 
month, must be qualified legally and 
within existing quotas. But the White 
House also hopes to raise some of the 
present barriers and permit a larger wave 
of immigrants in the period ahead. 

What is happening now, as the 
immigration rate is building up under 
existing laws, is this: 

Legal immigrants are entering the 
United States at the rate of 138,000 a 
year, and that rate is growing steadily. 
The present influx is seven times the 
immigration rate during depression years 


of the early ’30s, nearly twice that of 1939, 
and greater than any year since 19929. 

Illegal entries, meanwhile, are sky. 
rocketing. The mumber of foreigners 
caught entering the country under false 
pretenses now is at the rate of 170,000 a 
year, highest in history and 1,132 per cent 
more than in 1939. The number of those 
who slip over the border or enter United 
States ports undetected is unknown, but 
has been estimated as high as 850,000 a 
year. 

In all, 76,000,000 persons are crossing 
U.S. borders annually and are checked 
by customs officials. About half of these 
are U.S. citizens, including many border 
dwellers who commute. Some are foreign 
visitors, 138,000 are legal immigrants, and 
many of the rest may be entering the 
country under false colors. 

Just how much skulduggery is going on 
under existing immigration laws is a mys- 
tery. Representative Miller tells of un- 
covering a “very neat racket” in which 
a potential immigrant without relatives 
in this country is sold a letter from a 
bank showing $1,200 in his aceount, the 
minimum whieh such an immigrant must 
have to obtain a nonquota visa. Then this 
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THE OLD WORLD MEETS THE NEW AS FAMILIES REUNITE 
. - . just how much skulduggery is going on under existing immigration laws is a mystery 
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LEGAL ENTRIES 


The Immigration Flow... — ...Legal and Illegal 






13,800 








ILLEGAL ENTRIES APPREHENDED 


170,000 : 








Basic data: Immigration and Naturalization Service 


noney is transferred to another account 
md used to get visas for others. 

Stories abound, moreover, of improper 
«reening, of roundabout entries into the 
[.$, of chartered planes making daily 








fights from refugee centers. Many Euro- 
yans are known to be coming here after 
frst establishing residence in Latin Amer- 
ia or Canada, which are not under the 
quota system. There is some evidence of 
big spending by new immigrants in this 
country, untraceable stories of aliens own- 
ing large blocks of real estate in Miami 

md New York, of wealthy refugees pay- 
ing their way into the U.S. Most of these 
tales are unproven. 

Behind the scenes, meanwhile, this 
watroversy is building up: U.S. policy 
ince 1924 has been to apportion its im- 
migration visas to favor nationalities with 
lage population blocks in this country. 
This favors Britain, Ireland and Germany 
—which get 50 per cent of all quota im- 
migration rights—over Poland, Italy and 
Southeastern Europe. Now the pressure 
from refugee groups is coming from those 
nations with the smallest quotas. As a re- 
sult, strong efforts are being made to get 
Congress to change, at least temporarily, 
the traditional U.S. policy on admitting 
aliens. 

Actually, what has happened in the past 
is this: Prior to 1914, immigration fre- 
quently exceeded 1,000,000 persons a year. 
After the quota system went into effect, 
the rate dropped steadily from 700,000 in 
1924 to a low of 23,068 in 1933. By then, 
quotas were only 15 per cent filled and 
more people were leaving the United States 
than were coming in. Just prior to the war, 
immigration jumped again with a flood of 
refugees, 52 per cent of them Jewish refu- 
gees fleeing Hitler. During all of this time, 
no country used all of its quota, and unused 
quotas expired after each month. 

Ideas about how many, if any, of the 











world’s destitute should be added to the 
Immigration wave now coming to U.S. 
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shores, thus, are based largely on these 
unused quotas, which Congress could again 
make available. Since the quota system 
went into effect in 1924, some 1,990,000 
unused visas have piled up—and expired. 

A change in U. S. policy on immigra- 
tion now is being urged. Proposed solutions 
for the present dilemma, in which most 
of Europe’s homeless refugees cannot 
enter the U.S. legally while aliens who do 
get in illegally stand little chance of being 
caught, are being thrust on Congress from 
all sides. 

One extremé is seen in a bill introduced 
by Representative Pace (Dem.), of 
Georgia, who would ban immigration into 
the United States whenever the number 
of unemployed Americans exceeds 100. 
This would keep out everyone indefinitely. 

The other extreme is a bill to open all 
unused quotas since 1924 for refugees and 
let in nearly 2,000,000 additional persons 
within 18 months. Between these two 
views are half a dozen plans for letting in 
from 150,000 to 400,000 of the 850,000 
displaced persons now in European camps. 

Before these people could be admitted 
in large numbers, U.S. policy would have 
to be altered to admit nationalities which 
now have microscopic quotas. The largest 
group of displaced persons is Polish, with 
about 320,000 now homeless in Germany 
and Austria. Another 177,000 are from the 
former states of the Baltic—Latvia, Lith- 
uania and Estonia. Some 30,000 are from 
Yugoslavia. They represent nearly all reli- 
gions, with about 80 per cent adherents 
of Christian faiths and 20 per cent Jewish. 
Under the present U.S. quotas, it would 
take longer than 100 years for all to be ad- 
mitted into the United States. It might 
take longer than that for all potential im- 
migrants from Greece, for example, to 
come over under their annual quota of 307 
persons. 

Virtually all of these people want to 
come to the U.S. While there is more room 
for them elsewhere, Canada frankly doesn’t 
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want anyone from South or Eastern 
Europe, Australia will accept almost no 
one except Britishers or Americans for at 
least two years, Brazil is still dickering 
over a 100,000 maximum refugee law and 
wants 80 per cent farmers, while Argentina 
and Chile will take only selected workers 
with specified skills. 

The trend, therefore, is toward an in- 
creasing flood of aliens into the United 
States in the period ahead, even under 
existing immigration laws. Only the lack 
of shipping now holds back thousands of 
potential immigrants from Europe each 
month. More and more are coming from 
Latin America, which has no quota re- 
strictions. Illegal entries are going up 
sharply, and it is difficult to catch for- 
eigners who get in undetected, as citizen- 
ship papers are required by State laws for 
only a few types of jobs. 

What is going on now is a scramble on 
the part of people from war-torn areas of 
the world to leave their homes, if any, 
and go to a new country where they feel 
they have a better chance to get ahead. 
As matters stand, more people are trying 
to get into the U.S. illegally than are 
being admitted legally. But, if U.S. bans 
are lifted somewhat, in the opinion of 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, former director 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Administration, Britain might lift 
her restrictions on immigration to Pales- 
tine, Canada and Australia would follow 
the U.S. example, and the remaining 
refugees might be admitted to Latin 
America. 

Congress, thus, is faced with these 
alternatives: It can resist current pressure 
to let in more refugees and hold immigra- 
tion quotas to the present 153,929 a year. 
Or it may adopt one of several plans to 
open the door for a limited number of 
refugees above the present quotas. In 
either case, the immigration rate is almost 
certain to rise above its present boom 
levels. 
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WAR’S COST IN U.S. MATERIALS: 


DWINDLING ORES, OIL, TIMBER 


Future Need to Go Farther, Dig Deeper, Pay More for Basic Good, 


Stimulus to production of 
synthetics. Suggestions 


for tighter conservation 
War’s great cost to the U.S. is turning 
out to be its cost in natural resources, in 
the basic materials that support the na- 
tion’s strength. 

Other nations spent more lives, lost more 
houses, factories and machines, and suf- 
fered more privations during wartime. 
None, however, spent more than a frac- 
tion of the metals, fuel, fibers and soil re- 
sources that the U.S. spent to win the war. 

A series of official reports is bringing to 
light the real extent of the war’s cost in 
resources. These reports point to the con- 
clusion that this country could not again 
fight a major war without drawing heavily 
upon resources from other, less exhausted 
parts of the world. Julius A. Krug, Secre- 
tary of Interior, is suggesting a $1,000, 
000,000 survey to determine exactly how 
much mineral wealth is left. The U.S 
Forest Service is recommending tighter 
rules on use of the remaining timber re- 
sources. A committee of Congress investi- 
gating the oil outlook is worried about oil 
reserves. 

These studies show that: 

Metal resources are depleted to a great 
extent. The best-grade ores are gone, or 
nearly gone. More than 5,000,000,000 tons 
of U.S. minerals went into the war. 

Oil resources as they are known today 
would be insufficient in another war. U.S. 
wells were tapped for about 8,000,000,000 
barrels of oil in wartime, while all the rest 
of the world provided less than half as 
much. Even in this last war, in its closing 
months, U.S. wells could not keep up with 
the war’s demands. 

Timber stocks, after three 
abundance, are almost gone 
the essential categories. 

Soil resources suffered in wartime no 
greater loss, over all, than already is 
accepted as usual in peacetime. But cer- 
tain areas were overcropped, now are 
nearing the status of wasteland. 

Substitute resources actually were im- 
proved by pressure of war demand. A 
synthetic-rubber industry was built capa- 
ble of turning out 1,000,000 tons of rubber 
a year. Using sea water and landlocked 
brines, magnesium output was lifted from 
5,000,000 pounds to 375,000,000 pounds 
a year. Output of synthetic fibers and 
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centuries of 
in some of 


chemicals was multiplied, new sources 
discovered. 

Unlimited use of natural wealth in 
this country was not matched anywhere 
else. Britain drew on her Empire overseas, 
but the take was limited. Germany ex- 
ploited the rest of Europe. Russia got an 
important part of her raw materials from 
the U.S. Japan drew on the Far East. 
Canada, with a relatively small industry, 
barely scratched the surface of her metals 
and oil deposits. Latin America supplied 
small, though essential, quantities of stra- 
tegic materials. 

A weaker position for the U.S. than 
before is a result of using its wealth with- 
out stint. Higher costs for raw materials are 
ahead. More goods are needed to feed, clothe 
and equip a larger population. But the 
greater supplies must come from sources 
farther away, in many cases from overseas. 
U.S. resources can be expanded now only 
by digging deeper into the earth, by draw- 
ing metals from lower-grade ores. and by 
expanding synthetics. All these methods 
are being used and all are more expensive. 





pari 
OIL 
. - . the hunt for substitutes is on 


Iron ore is the most important cag; 
point. The U.S. has more than enoug 
iron ore for future needs. Proved resery 
will last up to 111 years, as shown jn th 
chart on page 25, and beyond that js 
supply of usable ore that could last anothe 
400 years. But the high-grade, low-cog 
ore of the Minnesota range may last Jp 
than 17 years. Vast Canadian deposits g 
good ore are near by, but they are buried 
far below the surface. Arguments are being 
made that the U.S. should start Using 
its lower-grade ore now, despite the highe 
costs, and save the readily available op 
for emergencies. 

Copper reserves are much nearer { 
exhaustion. The U.S. today gets about 
half its copper from abroad, mainly b 
cause its own deposits are progressively 
harder to mine. The shortage of coppe 
explains the shortages of many electried 
things that people want. The outlook j 
that copper production here can be maip 
tained at its present rate of nearly 1,000.0 
tons a year for about 10 years. A gradud 
decline to complete exhaustion will folloy 
unless discoveries are made, and large ney 
discoveries are not expected. 

Lead and zinc deposits have only a fev 
more years to last at current rates. De 
spite strenuous efforts to find more, th 
U.S. mines that once led the world tun 
out only about half as much metal as they 
did 20 years ago. The result is a factorin 
the scarcity of good paint, in lower-qua 
ity gasoline for motorcars, higher prica 
for many household goods. 

Other metal deposits have beet 
skimmed of their cream. For years th 
U.S. has had to go to the rest of th 
world for its needs in chromite, graphite 
industrial diamonds, nickel, quartz crys 
tals and tin. Now the U.S. also mut 
depend on foreign shipments for mor 
than half its needs for antimony, asbestos 
manganese, mica, platinum metals aml 
tungsten. U.S. mines furnish only slightly 
more than half of the nation’s supplies d 
bauxite for aluminum, of cadmium, met 
cury and potash. There is less than a % 
year reserve of 20 essential minerals. That 
is why military stockpiling of strategie 
materials is beginning in earnest, afte 
many years’ neglect of that program. 

Oil tops the list of natural resource 
that can be replaced eventually by subst 
tutes. Yet depletion of U.S. natural al 
resources is serious enough now to touch 
off a fight for control of the oil lands undet 
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the U.S. seacoast and to bring increasing 
Government support behind U.S. com- 
ies in their-search for oil abroad. Out- 
ok for natural oil is this: 
The U.S. is believed to be good for about 


100,000,000,000 barrels of oil before the’ 


st well is drilled. About one third has 
heen used already. Proved reserves reached 
a peak of 24,500,000,000 barrels in 1938. 
Since then discoveries have fallen off. The 
yar drained off about 2 per cent of the re- 
grves, leaving a known supply that might 
last through 1964 with no new discoveries. 
Qn the basis of the most optimistic ex- 

tations as to discoveries, the U.S. is 
expected to be more than half dependent on 
foreign sources for oil by 1970, and on 
synthetics from tar sand, oil shale and coal. 

These sources are almost unlimited. 
They already are being squeezed for oil 
content in experimental and _ pilot-plant 
operations. In two years’ time the cost of 
making gasoline from the substitute ma- 
terials has been reduced from 18-cents a 
gallon to between 7 and 10 cents a gallon. 
Gasoline from natural oils costs about 5 
cents a gallon. 

Timber scarcities are growing, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Forest Service, at a time 
when the U.S. needs more lumber than 
ever before for housing and other build- 
ings, more pulpwood for paper and syn- 
thetic materials. 

The nation has only a little more than 
half as much saw timber as 37 years ago. 
The annual drain of saw timber is 53,900,- 
000,000 board feet, while annual growth 
is only 35,300,000,000 board feet. The loss 
is greatest in certain of the most-needed 
types of timber. 

The Forest Service estimates that nation- 
al safety requires an annual new growth of 
timber equal to 20,000,000,000 cubic feet 
of wood. That is 70 per cent more than is 
being grown now. Cutting practices on 65 
per cent of the privately owned forest land 
are classed as poor to destructive, and im- 
provement is expected to be slow. 

Land conservation was extended during 
the war, but the U.S. has not yet turned 
the corner toward a net gain rather than 
loss in soil resources. About 500,000 acres 
of tillable land is lost yearly to erosion. 

A total of 360,000,000 acres of land is 
under cultivation. Not more than 100,- 
000,000 additional acres could be made 
productive by draining and reclamation. 
About 90 per cent of the cultivated land 
needs erosion protection, but less than a 
third has had any conservation treatment. 

Yet more progress has been made 
toward saving soil than in many other 
programs aimed at conserving resources. 
The U.S. still wastes each year enough 
natural gas, for instance, to provide as 
much power as Britain uses in a year. 
All signs point to increasing efforts to 
conserve the oil, steel, wood and other 
natural riches that have been found neces- 
sary for industrial and military security. 
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Presiclent’s Week — 


FIRST MOVE FOR ‘48 NOMINATION 


Mr. Hannegan‘s Announcement That Gets No Denial at White House 


Program in Congress to 
limit Executive’s tenure 
to two four-year terms 


The inevitable drive for a 1948 nomina- 
tion of President Truman is getting under 
way. Robert E. Hannegan, the- Postmaster 
General and Mr. Truman’s political chief- 
tain, started the ball rolling last week at a 
dinner in his own honor given by New 
York’s postal supervisors. Mr. Truman re- 
frained from comment. He is plugging away 
at his own job of keeping a Republican 
Congress on the spot. 

In Congress, itself, the Presidency is the 
dominant question. Congress is dealing 
with the problems of how many terms a 
President shall be permitted to serve -and 
what shall be the line of succession if the 
offices of President and Vice President are 
emptied by death. A G.O.P. Congress, 
which sees the Presidency within its grasp, 
is vitally imterested in these problems. 

Mr. Hannegan said that for President 
Truman the political choice is never be- 
tween right and left, but between right 
and wrong. He said the people of America 
have learned that Harry Truman wears 
well. “The task of leading us to peace and 
plenty is not accomplished in a day nor a 
year,” he continued. “Until that work is 
done, we are ready to call upon our Presi- 
dent again as the man who has proved him- 
self fit for the job.” 

Before leaving for New York to make 
the speech, Mr. Hannegan spent an hour 
and a half talking with the President. 
Charles G. Ross, Press Secretary at the 
White House, said, that Mr. 
Truman did not read the speech, did not 
discuss its contents with Mr. Hannegan 
and did not know what Mr. Hannegan was 
going-to say. But there was no disposition 
at the White House to quarrel with Mr. 
Hannegan for making the speech. 

Congress and the Presidency. In 
Congress, the House passed and sent to the 
Senate legislation proposing a constitu- 
tional amendment to limit any man’s 
tenure of office in the Presidency to two 
terms. More than two thirds of the House 
voted for the change. All the Republicans 
were for it. Three fourths of the Demo- 
crats were against it. Before submission to 
the States, the measure must be passed by 
a two thirds vote of the Senate, and, before 
final insertion in the Constitution, two 
thirds of the States must approve it. 

Less prompt action is in store for Presi- 
dent Truman’s reiterated proposal for a 
change in the presidential succession law. 


however, 
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As it stands now, if Mr. Truman should 
die, he would be succeeded by Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall. In spite of the 
fact that such a change as he proposes 
would put the Republican Speaker of the 
House, Joseph W. Martin, Jr., first in line 
of succession, Mr. Truman told Congress 
last week that he wants the succession 
law changed in that way. 

The President said the power to nomi- 
nate his successor should not rest with a 
Chief Executive, but that the Presidency 
should be filled by an elective officer. 

Presidential politics of 1948 stand in the 





lost without full and hearty economic co. 
operation of the United States. 

On the political side of foreign affairs, 
Mr. Truman departed from precedent and 
told Josef Winiewicz, the new Polish Am- 
bassador, that Poland had failed to fulfij] 
the Yalta and Potsdam pledges of free elec. 
tions. The Ambassador was paying his 
formal, routine call to present his cre. 
dentials. Mr. Truman accepted the cre. 
dentials, but told the Ambassador bluntly 
that Americans are deeply concerned over 
the failure to carry out the pledge. 

The gruff welcome accorded the repre. 
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PRESIDENT & POSTMASTER GENERAL 
. .. a speech that caused no quarrel 


way of action on this proposal. There are 
several contenders in Congress for the Re- 
publican nomination. Others have parti- 
there. These fear that, if such a 
measure were passed, and fate should re- 
move Mr. Truman, the elevation of Mr. 
Martin would put him-in a key spot for 
nomination by the party in 1948. 

Foreign affairs. In the midst of the 
political turmoil, Mr. Truman appealed to 
the Republican Congress for a bipartisan 
policy of economic co-operation with for- 
*eign countries. And, on the same day that 
his appeal went to Congress, House Ways 
and Means Committee Republicans de- 
cided to hold hearings on the entire re- 
ciprocal trade agreements program. Power 
to make such agreements will expire next 
June. 

Mr. Truman told Congress that hope 
and confidence of the rest of the world in 
United Nations might be betrayed and 


Sans 





sentative of the Communist-dominated 
Warsaw Government was in sharp con- 
trast to the greeting that Mr. Truman 
gave to Field Marshal Sir Harold Alex- 
ander, the Governor General of Canada, 
and Viscountess Alexander, who came to 
Washington for a brief visit. They were 
overnight guests at the White House and 
attended the President’s reception for the 
Army and Navy. 

Preparedness held Mr. Truman’s atten- 
tion in the troubled state of international 
affairs. He told Congress hasty disarma- 
ment would be dangerous. He considered 
the drafi of a bill for unification of the 
Army and Navy. He asked Congress for 
a limited extension of the Second War 
Powers Act, including authority to ra- 
tion sugar and allocate scarce foods and 
certain materials. And he received pres- 
ents of two pistols from a firearms manu- 
facturer. 
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Overweight may menace your health, 













in hand with high blood pressure, heart ailments, diabetes, 


and other diseases. However, if you are under 30, a small 
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ment gives force to public opinion, 1 is essen- 
ftal that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Edie, 
the oter members of the staff who report, interpret, and 





THE RIGHT TO WORK: 
WHO WILL PROTECT IT? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The right to strike is considered by trade union 
leaders to be inviolate. 

Let any legislator venture to propose that it be re- 
stricted and that the community be safeguarded 
against general strikes or work stoppages which inter- 
fere with the supply of food and necessities—and what 
do we hear in protest? ~ 

From labor union leaders of prominence comes a 
chorus of denunciation. Why this is “involuntary 
servitude”! Who dares to consider tne interests of the 
community to be above that of a union—as for ex- 
ample, the United Mine Workers of America! 

When the great Government of the United States 
sought by simple injunction to enjoin a “closed shop” 
labor union monopoly from starving the nation, the 
legal staffs of the AFL and the CIO went into action in 
defense against the “common enemy”—the vast ma- 
jority of citizens, who were being injured by the strike. 

Why, it was asserted, the very idea of assuming that 
the Government of the United States can use the 
injunctive process to stop a strike! Didn’t Congress 
deliberately deprive the Government of the power to 
protect itself when the Norris-La Guardia Act was 
passed to abolish injunctions or restraining orders 
against labor unions? Wasn’t the Government itself 
barred from applying the law of self-preservation— 
the law that is higher than statute law? 

The mere posing of that question revealed the plight 
into which the relation of the government to human 
society in America had fallen. 

Right to work is fundamental: It was, in effect, 
seriously argued that Congress, by a simple statute, 
could take away fundamental rights from the citizen 
—trights inherent in the Constitution itself. 

For what is more fundamental than the right of 
every citizen to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness“? What civil liberty is of greater import than the 
simple right to work? 

The labor union leaders and many of the so-called 
“liberals” are quick to cry out against any discrimina- 
tion by an employer who relates the test of job qualifi- 
cation to the question of race, creed or color, or politics. 


Yet the jo test in many industries in America tp. 
day actually is whether the worker will pay tribute 
a union oligarchy, whether he will yield his convictiog 
and swear allegiance to a union—a wholly separaty 
system of government which owes its chief support ty 
a special privilege granted by the Government Itself 

How can anybody with the slightest respect for the 
word “liberalism” defend the principle of the “closed 
shop”? Under what theory of government can it lk 
urged that the right to work in America must bk 
ruled upon by a union board of directors and that the 
employer must be bound thereby? 


“Closed shop” rarely voluntary: It alleviates the 
situation not a bit to say that the “closed shop” con- 
tract is a private matter as between the employer and 
the union. It does not alter fundamentals one iota to 
say that the contracts are “voluntary” and hence legal, 
as the Wagner Act, with transparent dishonesty, avers, 
For everyone who wasn’t born yesterday knows that 
“closed shop” contracts have rarely been signed vd- 
untarily. They have been signed only as:a result ofa 
strike threat or a strike. “Closed shop” contracts are 
about as voluntary as the arrangement between the 
hold-up man and the victim who hands over his 
money at the point of a gun. 

There are those who rationalize the case for the 
“closed shop.” They say the non-union minority 
should not be privileged to reap the benefits of the 
negotiations carried on by the majority, who pay the 
dues and pay for the work of the negotiators. This is 
plausible on its face but, after. all, isn’t this a matter 
for the individual worker to decide? Why must it be 
a matter of discipline enforced by the employer at 
the behest of a union? Is trade unionism so weak in 
its advantages and doctrines that it cannot hope to 
persuade the minority to join the union and pay dues, 
but instead must use employer coercion to club them 
into submission? 

The real reason, of course, is not to cover the mi- 
nority into membership to get their relatively small 
contributions in dues or initiation fees. The real pur- 
pose is to get control of the whole shop so that nobody 
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of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








“Closed shop’ monopoly is contrary to fundamental principles of 
democracy—Individual right to work supersedes group right to 


stike—Duty of Congress is to protect interest of all the people. 


can be hired who doesn’t join and nobody can stay in 
his job who incurs the ire of the union officers. 

Any kind of “closed shop”—sometimes called a 
“ynion shop” or “maintenance of membership” —is con- 
trary to the fundamental principles of freedom-loving 
citizens who have been raised under a democracy. 

For a “closed shop” is a form of totalitarianism. It 
js utterly incompatible with democracy. 

To grant to any group of citizens the right to say 
who shall or shall not work is a scheme analogous to 
that which was set up under the NRA when a “code 
authority” was formed to manage each industry. That 
smacked of the corporate state and was promptly 
repudiated in 1935 by a unanimous opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, with liberals like 
Justices Brandeis, Cardozo, and Stone concurring. 

The Court said that Congress could not delegate 
to any group of citizens the right to run American 
business or industry and to make laws therefor. 

The principle is just the same with respect to the 
“closed shop.” If the “closed shop” were proper for 
union groups, it would be proper for management 
groups, and we should drift into the vicious cartel sys- 
tem which is the foundation of fascism. 

The trouble with present-day union leaders is that 
they have been infected with collectivist doctrine. 
They do not see that the individual is the key to 
democracy and to the success of a free enterprise 
system and that, if any regulating in the common in- 
terest has to be done to protect the state against the 
excesses of the individual, it is the government of all 
the people which must exercise the power to legislate. 

Unions control workers’ livelihood: The national 
unions have become a system of government. They 
have laws and rules which are more powerful in af- 
fecting the opportunity to earn a livelihood or operate 
a business than any provision of the Wagner Act or 
Wage and Hour Law. 

For nothing is more germane to the opportunity 
of an individual than the right to work. 

The right to work is more sacred than the right to 
strike in a body. The right to work and the right of an 


individual to quit work are on the same level in a 
fundamental sense. But the right to strike as applied 
and exercised today is the right of a few individuals 
to order tens of thousands of other citizens to quit 
work even though they do not wish to do so. The 
penalty is the permanent loss of a job in the one trade 
in which a worker may be qualified. The “closed shop” 
gives to an oligarchy the right to force work stoppages. 
That oligarchy operates in totalitarian fashion. On 
this page last week we printed a frank statement by a 
former member of the International Executive Board 
of the CIO Steelworkers Union, telling how little de- 
mocracy there is inside unions nowadays and how 
much the whole thing resembles the totalitarian state. 

Democracy imperilled by monopoly: True liber- 
alism demands the abolition of any such restraint or 
monopoly power. To contend that the “closed shop” 
has been here a long time and should be accepted as 
“custom” or that labor unions will be indignant and 
will dare to strike if Congress acts, is to say that the 
Government has already become powerless. 

Whenever any group of citizens becomes bigger than 
the Government, it is the duty of all the people to put 
such groups in their place, no matter how loud the 
cries of pain or indignation that come from those 
who are reluctant to give up special privileges. 

It is a stern duty of the Congress to protect the right 
to work by removing from the Wagner Act the sanc- 
tion written therein which gives legislative protection 
to the “closed shop” monopoly. It has no more right 
on the statute books than would an amendment to 
the anti-trust laws giving a group of steel companies 
the right to determine whether a new competitor shall 
be admitted to the steel business or whether a com- 
pany member of the group shall be penalized if it re- 
fuses to abide by the rules and regulations laid down 
by the board of directors of the trade association. 

The right to work is inviolate. No other labor union 
rights are on a par with it and until the right of the 
individual to work is assured, superseding the collec- 
tivist right to engage in strikes or lockouts, democracy 
in America is in peril. 
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- TRYING TO GIVE the big tax break to the little taxpayer 
Congress runs up against these facts: 

Lower income groups—those with net incomes of less 
than $5,000 a year—make up 96 per cent of all income 
tax payers in the United States, and they pay the Treas- 
ury $10,137,000,000 a year, or 58 per cent of total revenue 
from taxes on individual incomes. 

Higher income groups—people with net incomes of 
more than $5,000 a year—make up only 4 per cent of 
taxpayers, and this group provides $7,463,000,000 in 
revenue, or 42 per cent of the take from personal in- 
come taxes. 

It is the little taxpayer, as the Pictogram shows, on 
whom the Treasury depends most heavily for revenue. 
A reduction large enough to be of real importance to per- 
sons in these brackets would cost so much in revenue 
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that little or no room would be left for cutting taxes in 
other income groups. 

This situation develops from the high-cost Govern 
ment that war has saddled on taxpayers. In prewar 1939, 
only 4,000,000 persons paid income taxes. This year, if 
national income payments run $165,000,000,000 to $170, 
000,000,000, about 52,000,000 persons will be subject 
to tax. 

Analysis of the income tax structure shows further how 
heavily the Treasury leans on the taxes of small earners. 

Under $2,500 of net income is received by 35,626,000 
taxpayers, more than three fifths of the total number. 
They pay an average tax of only $2.50 a week, yet it 
would cost $4,693,000,000 a year to drop this group from 
the tax rolls—more than the total revenue loss from tax 
cuts now being planned. 
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From $2,500 to $5,000 is earned by 15,157,000 tax- 
payers, whose taxes total $5,444,000,000. Thus, for the 
whole group in the bracket below $5,000, the average tax 
is less than $4 a week, yet these 50,000,000 taxpayers ac- 
count for over one fourth of the entire federal revenue 
from all sources. 

From $5,000 to $10,000 is the tax bracket of 1,314,000 
persons, who pay a total of $1,509,000,000. At an average 
of $22 a week, these people’s taxes produce only 9 per 
cent of income tax revenue. © 

From $10,000 to $25,000 is received by 551,000 tax- 
payers. The $2,181,000,000 they pay represents 12 per 
cent of income tax revenue. 

From $25,000 to $100,000 a year, there are 144,000 
ese who pay $2,673,000,000, or 15 per cent of total 

come taxes. 
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Over $100,000 is received by 9,600 taxpayers, who 
are good for $1,100,000,000, or 6 per cent of income tax 
revenues. 

Taxing the rich, as these figures show, is not enough. 
The 704,000 taxpayers with net incomes of more than 
$10,000 a year produce only about one third of the Gov- 
ernment’s income tax revenue, despite tax rates that take 
86 per cent at the highest income levels. The entire net 
income of the whole group above $10,000 amounts to only 
$15,980,000,000 a year. If every dollar of that income 
were taxed away, the Government still would be $1,680,- 
000,000 short of the revenue that, according to official es- 
timates, is needed from personal income taxes. Congress, 
therefore, is having to face the hard fact that it takes a 
broad taxpayer base to support high-cost Govern- 
ment. 
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_Pro and Con 
of National Issues 











Limiting Presidency to 2 Terms: 


Reaction of Press 


Editorial opinion among newspapers is 
sharply divided on the question 6f limiting 
the Presidency to two terms of four years 
each. A resolution that the Constitution 
be amended to provide this limitation was 
adopted by the House last week with the 
necessary two-thirds majority, and then 
was sent to the Senate. ‘ 

Those newspaper editors who favor 
amending the Constitution to provide for 
this limitation see the possibility of dicta- 
torship if a limit is not fixed. Opponents, 
on the other hand, argue that the change 
would restrict dangerously the judgment 
of the voters in some future time of crisis. 

The Richmond (Va.) News Leader 
(Ind.-Dem.) advances the argument that 
the desire for re-election militates against 
statesmanship in the White House, and 
says further: 

“Neither a single term of six years nor 
a constitutional limitation of service to 
two terms of four years each is as desirable 
as a change of President when control of 
Congress passes from one party to another 
... But the contrary principle is so deeply 
engraved in the organic law of the U.S. 
that .. . the most that can be done is to 
make such a change as now is proposed.” 

The change is opposed by the Baltimore 
Sun (Ind.-Dem.) because of “the danger 
implicit in adding another rigidity to a 
constitutional system already enfeebled by 
certain rigidities.” As a consequence of 
“one of these rigidities,” it cites “the neces- 
sity of carrying on for the next few years 
with a Government divided against itself,” 
with a Democratic executive arm and a 
Republican legislative arm. The Sun argues 
“the need in Government . . . for flexibility 
and responsiveness.” 

The arguments “that a sitting President 
goes into a campaign for re-election with 
tremendous political advantages” and 
“that an Administration grown habitu- 
ated to power begins to suffer a kind of 
moral and intellectual disintegration” are 
conceded by the Sun, but, it adds: “To 
admit the force of these arguments is not 
to admit that they should have the au- 
thority of the written Constitution behind 
them.” 

The proposed amendment is “both ar- 
rogant and unnecessary,” in the opinion 
of the Pittsfield (Mass.) Berkshire County 
Eagle (Ind.). “In normal times,” that 
paper argues, “no such limit is required. 
The people themselves are convinced that 
two terms are sufficient . . . On the other 
hand, . . . it is unwise to pass a law that 
will serve as an arbitrary prohibition to 
the nation in a future crisis . . . If cir- 





to Proposal 


cumstances demanded the breaking of an 
old tradition in 1940, future circumstances 
may make the sanre demand.” 

“Tt is unlikely that another Roosevelt 
will appear on the political horizon for 
many years to come, if ever, or that any 
President in the near future will be in. 
clined to seek indefinite extension of his 
tenure,” says the San Diego (Calif.) 
Union (Rep.). “But it would be in the 
national interest to adopt the two-term 
limit . . . as a safeguard against possible 
dictatorship.” 

The Savannah (Ga.) News (Ind.) , “con- 
sidering this country’s unfortunate experi- 
ence with a socialistically inclined New 
Deal dictatorship for what would have 
been 16 long years, if death had not in- 
tervened,” looks upon two terms as “suff- 
cient for any President—or perhaps one 
term of six years.” 

“The talk of dictatorship, on which the 
limitation plan is founded,” ‘counters the 
Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator (Ind- 
Dem.) , “is illusory, as shown by the coun- 
try’s single experience with a third-term 
President.” Mr. Roosevelt’s “party’s major- 
ity and his own power to control the Gov- 
ernment,” that paper points out, “dwindled 
steadily in each election after 1936.” The 
Vindicator opposes the change not only on 
the ground that it “would deprive a future 
generation of the right to do what might 
be essential for the nation’s security in 
an emergency,” but also because it “would 
rob the Presidency of its authority, espe- 
cially toward the end of an incumbent’s 
tenure.” The paper observes: “Politicians 
would pay no attention to him, knowing 
that his day was done.” 

“Had President Roosevelt been a Re- 
publican,” the Philadelphia Bulletin (Ind.) 
declares, “the stand of both parties would 
be the reverse.” Suggesting that sentiment 
against a third term still “is powerful 
enough to prevent any President in normal 
times from holding office more than two 
terms,” that paper warns that “before the 
American people pledge themselves in 
any future emergency not to allow a Presi- 
dent three terms, a less partisan debate is 
in order.” 

In the same vein, the Toledo (Ohio) 
Blade (Ind.-Rep.) observes: “Whatever the 
decision . . . it should not be reached on 
the basis of either partisanship or person- 
alities. The constitutional principle that 
results will necessarily be applied to future 
circumstances that cannot possibly be 
foreseen. There is no way of telling which 
party may have cause to lament™ or be 
thankful for the course finally taken.” 
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Napoleon Lost at Waterloo 
because he was tired! 


passengers want to go and to travel between destina- 
tions not adequately served by other transportation. 


MggN that hot June day 132 years ago, Napoleon sur- 
') veyed the British legions across the Flanders 
| Fields.. . but did not attack in force when the 
“=8 time was ripe. He had been riding all of the night 
before and he was very tired. Hence, his indecision and 
delay. Then Blucher came, and all was lost. 







Thousands of American businesses doubtless have lost 
millions because of decisions arrived at and commit- 
ments made by tired executives who had spent days 
and hours in fatiguing travel prior to important busi- 
ness conferences. 

But many of America’s leading industries have recog- 
nized that the fatigue of business travel is avoidable in 
a large measure through the use of Beechcrafts. For 
they not only provide relaxing comfort but the speed 
which makes every journey a short one; and they save 
many otherwise wasted hours by being able to go when 













The roster of American corporations owning the Beech- 
craft Executive Transport includes nearly every field 
of business and industry. It provides a continuous 
liaison between remote works and headquarters, it 
doubles and trebles the efficiency of executives, it 
revolutionizes customer service by reducing days to 
hours. And it accomplishes this at an actual saving in 
the over-all costs of business travel. 

Your nearest Beechcraft distributor is prepared with 
facts and figures to help you appraise company-owned 
air transportation in the light of your own transporta- 
tion needs. He welcomes the opportunity to demon- 
strate to you the new Beechcraft Model 18. No 
obligation. of course. Beecheraft distributors are located 
in key cities across the U.S.A; 


Se ins Beech Aircraft 


CORPORATION WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 








The Inside Track tof 








Your Socony-Vacuum Lubrication Engineer is trained 
through years of experience in industrial plants of all 
kinds. He thinks in terms of the inside of your ma- 





He Recommends the Correct Lubricants 


With all the facts about your machines, your Socony- 
Vacuum Engineer is able to recommend the right oil 
or grease and the best application technique for every 
moving part. He has available the most complete line 
of lubricants in the world... the Gargoyle line. 


SOCONY-VACUUM CORREC 








chines. He knows bearings, cylinders and gears . . . thei 
loads, speeds and temperatures... the operating diffu. 
ties that must be met and overcome. Called into you 
plant to help you obtain maximum machine efficiency, be 
works with your own engincers, a friendly expert advise 
-.. on your staff but not on your payroll. 


He Sets Up a Lubrication Program 
As part of his service, your Socony-Vacuum Engineer pr 
vides complete lubrication schedules for your plant. I 
helps with storage and handling systems and lubricati 
training for your employees. Finally, he gives progres 
reports on the benefits obtained. 
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He Studies Your Operating Problems 
Every power unit, every machine in your plant has its 
own operating characteristics. For instance, the loads on 
ertain gears, the temperatures of certain bearings. Your 
socony-Vacuum Engineer studies all factors and then 
nakes lubrication recommendations. 











He’s Backed By 81 Years’ Experience 


Your Socony-Vacuum Engineer brings you the advanced 
thinking of the great Socony-Vacuum lubrication labora- 
tories, pioneers for 81 years. Today, in these laboratories, 
undreds of lubrication specialists are at work, perfecting 
le products you will need tomorrow. 


LUBRICATION 








Inside Knowledge of Machines 
@ and Their Lubrication Needs. 





He Gets Skilled Engineering Counsel 
Occasionally, a lubrication problem arises that calls for 
highly specialized knowledge. Where this is true, your 
Socony-Vacuum Engineer gives you the advantage of 
additional skilled counsel from the largest staff of lu- 
brication specialists in the petroleum industry. 


These 4 Factors Add Up to 
Greater Profits for Your Plant 





LESS POWER WASTE 


MORE CONTINUOUS OUTPUT 


sPatePebed || 


LOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS 


LOWER LUBRICATION COSTS 





Your Socony-Vacuum man will be glad to show 
you how this famous four-factor story of Correct 
Lubrication applies to your plant .. . and your 
profits. Ask him for the facts . . . today. 


Tune in THE MOBILGAS PROGRAM, Monday Evenings, 9:30 E.S.T., NBC 











SOCONY-VACUUM 
OIL CO., INC. 
and Affiliates: 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
General Petroleum Corp. 


Lubricants 
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Almost everybody knows something 
about welding. For years garage me- 
chanics have repaired automobiles with 
the oxy-acetylene torch. Railroad re- 
pair crews and almost every factory 
maintenance staff have long used weld- 
ing in their work. But today welding 
means something entirely new to alert 
manufacturers who have kept abreast 
of technical progress. Welding... pro- 
duction welding ...is America’s newest 
and fastest growing method of making 
better products. Huge machine shapes 
and surprisingly small and intricate parts 
alike are now being cut quickly and 
economically from raw stock by oxy- 
acetylene torches. Then modern perfected 
arc welding equipment is combining 
such flame-cut parts or such parts in 
combination with stampings, castings 
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or forgings, to produce truly modern, 
stronger, lighter, better looking, less 
costly products. It is a forward step in 
manufacturing technique far too impor- 
tant for any company to ignore. 
Organizations interested in applying 
welding as a production tool can save 
much time and avoid costly mistakes 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


by relying on NCG services and prod- 
ucts. NCG welding experts can counsel 
wisely and without bias on the technical 
aspects of any welding problem... for 
NCG can supply a// the equipment (gas 
or electric) any welding process requires. 
In the complete NCG line that spans all 
welding needs are such famous products 
as Hollup Arc Welders, Sureweld Elec- 
trodes, National Flame Cutting Ma- 
chines, Rego and Torchweld Oxy-Acety- 
lene Cutting and Welding Equipment. 
73 NCG plants from coast to coast, 
hundreds of NCG Distributors, and 
more than 700 NCG warehouse stocks 
are ready to serve you. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 205 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Should Congress 
Back-Pay Claims 


Congress is studying proposals to 
reduce or eliminate completely claims 
for portal-to-portal pay. Because of 
the nation-wide importance of this 
question, The United States News 
asked members of Congress, econ- 
omists, labor experts and others: 


Should Congress outlaw or sharply 
limit back-pay claims for portal-to- 
portal pay in industry? 


Answers were printed last; week. 
Others appear herewith. 


Edwin E. Witte 


Madison, Wis.; Professor of Economics, 
University of Wisconsin; Member, Federal 
Advisory Council for Employment Security; 
Former Member, Naticnal War Labor 
Board; Executive Director, Pres. Roosevelt's 
Commiitee on Economic Security, 1934-35, 


answers: . 

Wholesale filing of portal-to-portal pay 
suits has made more difficult an already 
critical situation. The 
daims made are extravagant, and I believ: 
most of them will not stand up in court. 

For Congress to retroactively bar such 
suits is contrary to basic U.S. principles. 
Such action would play into the hands of 
industry 


labor-relations 


agitators and would cost far 
more than to leave the pending suits to 
decision by the courts. Congress should 
insert a statute of limitations for suits un- 
der the Fair Labor Standards Act, but 


should not change the law rewoactively. 


Senator Aiken 


(Rep.), Vt.; Member, Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare; Chairman, Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, 
answers: 
Claims for portal-to-portal pay in fac- 
tories may be divided into two classes— 
legitimate claims and nuisance claims. The 
difficulty in enacting laws to outlaw back- 
pay claims lies in writing a law to outlaw 
the nuisance claims without depriving 
legitimate claimants of their just dues. 
It appears to me that the determination 
as to which claims are just and which are 
unjust is a matter for the courts to decide. 


(by telegraph) 


Christian G. Norman 
New York, N. Y.; Chairman, Board of Gov- 


ernors, The Building Trades Employers’ 
Association, 
answers: (by telegraph) 


Congress should enact strong laws defi- 
nitely outlawing portal-to-portal pay. The 
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Outlaw or Limit 
in Portal Suits? 


billions of dollars in lawsuits will seriously 
harass Management cannot 
check back into the years to-alter prices, 
production and profits to accommodate 


industry. 


for wage increases suddenly owed as a 
result of judicial fiat. It is little short of 
criminal to burden industry with such 
inconsequential and sham claims for 
wages. The building industry in New York 
City does not countenance pay for un- 
productive labor. When such abuses creep 
into any trade, they are quickly elimi- 
nated. 


Lowell W. Herron 


Potsdam, N.Y.; Head, Department of Busi- 
ness Administration, Clarkson College of 
Technology, 
answers: 
Portal-to-portal-pay issue breaks down 
into three questions: 
1. Should payment be made for “pre- 
ork” and postwork activities? Labor and 
agree on beginning and 


(by. telegraph) 


mployer must 


ending time limits of a fair day’s work. 
Employer should then pay for mutually 
:greed-upon time period. 

2. If such payment is made, should it 
be retroactive? No, employer should not 
be responsible for a cost he did not know 
he was incurring. Labor should not be 
paid for work it did not know it was per- 
forming. 

3. Should Congress make the decision 
through legislation? No, keep Congress 
out of it. Each industry and each com- 
pany problem. differs. Industrial-relations 
problems of this type cannot be satisfac- 
torily settled by legislation. Employer and 
labor must work out their own problem 
on the “home plant” level. 


Fredrick H. Waterhouse 


Hartford, Conn.; Counsel, Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut, Inc., 
answers: 

Congress should definitely outlaw back- 
pay claims for portal-to-portal pay in 
industry. These claims have arisen and 
now exist under circumstances still filled 
with doubt and uncertainty. Hundreds of 
suits have been instituted in cases where 
the cost of a trial, in money and bitter- 
ness, will be tremendous. 

Most employes are reluctant to welch 
on their agreements. The others should 
be prevented from doing so. It is, gen- 
erally speaking, unlawful to stir up liti- 
gation and’ strife. Some union leaders, 
however, feel such is now their privilege. 
That privilege, and the incentive therefor, 
Congress should immediately withdraw. 
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These men... experts 
in good illumination... 
know lighting equip- 
ment from A to Z! 
When it came to se- 
lecting Luminaires for their own offices 
and sales rooms, GUTH Fluorescent 
got the nod! 


Their Commercial Office, pictured 
above has 90 to 110 foot candles of 
clear, easy-seeing, glareless illumina- 
tion. Here work gets done faster 
...easier...more accurately! 


GUTH Fluorescent Lighting is en- 
gineered for every need in offices, 
stores, banks, schools, hospitals, 
public buildings, etc. Depend on 
GUTH for performance, easy 
maintenance, and fine 
appearance. 
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ers, 

Ask the Lighting Engineers 

with your local Light and 

Power Company, or ask 

your Architect, for helpful 

advice on planned 
lighting. 






THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. . 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. : 
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MILDER ATTITUDE ON UNIONS 


Softening of Republican Plans to Crack Down on Labor Leaders 


Prospect that eventual 
compromise will tighten 
Wagner Act, other laws 


The kind of legislation that Congress 
eventually will pass is beginning to take 
shape. This legislation will be milder than 
was indicated earlier in the session. Dif- 
ferences arising among Republicans, and 
the soothing effect of a temporary strike 
truce are likely to result in much less 
of a crackdown. on unions than was 
talked about when the session started 
six weeks ago. 

Attention on labor legislation is shifting 
from the Senate to the House. The key 
man in this shift is Representative Hartley 
(Rep.), of New Jersey, new chairman of 
the House Labor Committee. Mr. Hartley 
occupies the spotlight that was held earlier 
in the session by Senator Taft (Rep.), of 
Ohio, chairman of the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Taft’s Committee, after many 
days of taking testimony, is sharply di- 
vided, and is showing a tendency to be 
moderate. Mr. Hartley’s Committee is in- 
clined to be harsher with unions, despite 





the liberal leanings of Representative 
Lesinski, of Michigan, ranking minority 
member of the Committee, and some of 
his Democratic colleagues. As a result, 
the bill that finally emerges from a confer- 
ence committee, will be a compromise of 
the two committee viewpoints. (For more 
on Mr. Hartley see page 65.) 

The compromise is likely to follow these 
lines: 

Mediation-board idea_ is __ losing 
ground, and there is little better than a 
50-50 chance of its enactment. Employers 
and some unions oppose such a board on 
the ground that all disputes of any con- 
sequence will end there, thus reducing 
chances of settlement by collective bar- 
gaining. A board of this kind was the cor- 
nerstone of last year’s Case bill that went 
through Congress with little opposition. A 
stronger U.S. Conciliation Service may be 
substituted for the mediation board this 
time. 

Cooling-off periods before strikes are 
losing favor. There is a feeling that the 
provision of the Case bill that required 
unions to delay strikes for 60 days would 
hamper bargaining by increasing the period 
of tension. 





—Harris & Ewing 


REPUBLICAN HARTLEY & DEMOCRAT LESINSKI 
-». two committees, two viewpoints—a compromise law? 





A new strike-vote plan is gaining 
some support. This calls for secret ballots 
on .strikes at the end of negotiations, 
rather than at the beginning. Idea here 
is that workers will be less likely to strike 
after knowing what employers are willing 
to offer. 

Compulsory arbitration of disputes, 
even in public utilities, is out. Employers 
and unions are equally opposed to this, 
and Congress will respect their views. Any 
arbitration that is called for will be 
voluntary. 

Mass picketing probably will be pro 
hibited. Peaceful picketing by smaller 
groups will not be disturbed. 

|---isdictional strikes are to be out- 
lawed. This will prevent unions from 
striking for the right to perform certain 
types of work or striking to force em- 
ployers to sign contracts where rival unions 
already hold agreements. 

Secondary boycotts almost surely 
will be prohibited. This will stop unions 
from refusing to install equipment that 
does not bear a union label, and will pre- 
vent unions from refusing to work on ma- 
terials made in plants organized by rival 
unions. 

Closed shops will not be barred on 
a national scale. Congress now is disposed 
to leave this question to the States. 

Checkoff of union dues is to be left 
undisturbed. There is little sentiment for 
preventing deduction of dues by employers, 
if they are willing to do so. 

Industry-wide bargaining is not 
likely to be stopped by legislative action. 
Proposals to limit negotiations to single 
companies are not catching hold. Instead, 
Congress leans toward the use of injunc- 
tions to terminate strikes in certain 
emergencies. 

Financial reports by unions are likely 
to be required, as prerequisites to winning 
bargaining rights from the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Injunctions to stop strikes in vital in- 
dustries are favored, but with _ the 
power to obtain such injunctions confined 
to the Attorney General, rather than em- 
ployers. Even then, use of the injune- 
tion power probably will be limited to 
national emergencies decreed by the Presi- 
dent, such as strikes in the coal or steel 
industry. ’ 

Wagner Act changes, of a rather mod- 
erate nature, appear to be in the cards. 

Free-speech guarantee for employers 
will be part of any bill changing the Wag- 
ner Act. This will assure employers the 
right to discuss union issues with their 
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Television today is clearer, sharper, and brighter—thanks to the improved kinescope, or picture tube, perfected-at RCA Laboratories. 





The Picture Tube that brought ‘life’ fo television 


The screen on your home television 
table model receiver is the face of a 
large picture tube. And the skater you 
see on the face of the tube is the iden- 
tical twin of the skater being televised. 

Pioneering and research in RCA 
Laboratories led to the development of 
this tube which allows none of the orig- 
inal realism to be “lost in transit.” It 
reproduces everything the television 
camera sees, shows you every detail, 
keeps the picture amazingly lifelike 
and real. 

An RCA Victor television receiver 
brings you all the action, drama and ex- 





citement that you'd enjoy if you were 
at the event in person—and on top of 
that it’s all brought to you in the com- 
fort of your own home... you don't 
have to move from your favorite chair. 
RCA Laboratories has made _pos- 
sible outstanding advances in every 
phase of television. And for television 
at its finest, be sure to select the re- 
ceiver bearing the most famous name in 
television today—RCA Victor. , 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA Build- 
ing, Radio City, New York 20. Listen to 
the RCA Véttor Show, Sundays, 2:00 P. M., 
Eastern Standard Time, NBC Network. 











Exclusive “Eye-Witness” feature 
on all RCA Victor home television 
receivers “locks” the picture in tune 
with the sending station. It assures 
you brighter, clearer, steadier pic- 
tures. If television is available in 
your vicinity, ask your RCA Victor 
dealer for a demonstration. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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workers without fear of NLRB punish- 
ment. 

Employers’ right to petition for elec- 
tions, at any time a union demands bar- 
gaining recognition, will be included in 
any change in the Act. NLRB now per- 
mits employers to ask for elections only 
when two or more unions are competing 
for contracts. 

Prosecuting and investigating func- 
tions of NLRB may be shifted to the 
Justice Department, leaving NLRB to be 
only a judicial body. This would break 
up the present staff of NLRB, which 
many employers consider prounion. 

Bargaining. Unions may be required 
to bargain in good faith with employers, 
just as the Wagner Act now compels man- 
agement to bargain with unions. A defini- 
tion of collective bargaining also may be 
included. This was proposed by C. E. 
Wilson, president of General Motors 
Corp., in testifying before the Senate 
Labor Committee last week. The proposed 
amendment also is designed to prevent 
a union from negotiating a wage pattern 
with one company and then applying 
it to all other companies in the industry 
on a take-it-or-leave-it basis, as occurred 
last year in steel. 

Responsibility for living up to contracts 
also may be required of unions. There is 
support for proposals that will make it 
possible for employers to sue unions for 
violation of agreements. 

Foremen probably will be deprived of 
the protection of the Wagner Act. Thus, 
if foremen organize a union, they will not 
be able to force the employer to deal with 
them by means of an NLRB election. If 
they strike, the employer can fire them 
without fear of reprisals from NLRB. 

The net effect of this type of legisla- 
tion will be to give employers a few more 
rights than they now have. Unions will 

























GENERAL MOTORS’ WILSON 
... definition was demanded 


be restricted somewhat, but not drastically. 
Bargaining itself will continue, although 
in a somewhat narrower sphere. The coun- 
try will continue to have big unions, with 
power to strike, but use of that power will 
be moderately curtailed. 


Fight That Closed 
Three Newspapers 


This is the story of an employer with a 
history of friendship for unions, but who 
eventually became so embroiled in a union 
dispute himself that he closed and sold 
three newspapers rather than grant what 
he considered to be excessive demands of 
his employes. 
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The employer is J. David Stern, until 
recently publisher of the Philadelphia 
Record and two Camden, N.J., papers. 
Mr. Stern was the first publisher to sign 
a contract with the American Newspaper 
Guild, when that union was just getting 
started. He soon became known as the 
Guild’s best friend among publishers and 
frequently urged other publishers to sign 
up with the union. 

For a long time, the relations between 
Mr. Stern and the union were pleasant. 
But troubles began after the Guild ex- 
panded its membership to include adver- 
tising and _ business-office workers, and 
ceased to be a union of newsmen, editorial 
writers and photographers. Lower-paid 
employes began to outvote the editorial 
workers and made demands of Mr. Stern 














—Justus in Minneapolis Star 


STUPENDOUS & COLOSSAL 


—Manning in Phoenix Republic and Gazette 


BIGGER KNOBS DON’T SEEM TO HELP 








AIN‘T THAT PRETTY? 
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or 3 TRANSCONTINENTAL RAIL SYSTEMS 


Your plant in Metropolitan Oakland Area 
will be most favorably located for fast low- 
cost distribution to the 11 Western States. 


This is the terminus of three transcontinental 
rail systems. Over these lines and their con- 
nections you can ship your goods to 71 per 
cent of the population of California, Oregon 
and Washington cheaper than you can ship 
them from Seattle and Portland. 


59 per cent can be served at less cost than 
from Los Angeles. 


Overnight delivery to California points — 
only 5 days to the most distant city in the 
11 Western States. You can save as much 
as ten days over delivery from the East. 


By highway, air and water the situation is 
just as favorable. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 

Get the basic facts and figures about the big 
fast-growing high-income markets of the 
West; our deepwater world port; Oakland 
Airport, third largest in the Nation; huge 
power supply and natural resources; labor 
pool ; mild-the-year-’round climate. 

And the many other favorable factors that 
help make this ‘“The NATURAL Industrial 
Center of the NEW West.” If you will tell 
us — in strict confidence — the requirements 
of your western operation, we will prepare a 
special report directly applied to your par- 
ticular problems. 


As the first step, ask for free booklet now. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
388 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California, U.S. A, 
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ALAMEDA - ALBANY . BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD . LIVERMORE - OAKLAND . PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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MARINE ARENA--THE COLOSSEUM, 
HUGE SPORTS AMPHITHEATER IN ROME, 
COMPLETED IN 80 A.D. SEATED 50,000 
ROMANS AND COULD BE FLOODED 
FOR SHAM NAVAL BATTLES. 


UNIVERSAL GENIUS -- 
LEONARDO DA VINCI (1452-1519) 
WAS ATHLETE, ARCHITECT, 
PHYSICIST, PHILOSOPHER, 
PAINTER, POET, MUSICIAN, 
MATHEMATICIAN, SCULPTOR, 
INVENTOR. A/S GREATEST 
INTERESTS WERE FLYING 
MACHINES AND SUBMARINES. 





MARE NOSTRUM--FOR CENTURIES, ITALIANS 








ULF CALLED THE MEDITERRANEAN “OUR SEA“ 
ING. FRE VENICE, NAPLES, AND GENOA, BIRTHPLACE 
TEC OF COLUMBUS, OWED THEIR WEALTH TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN TRADE ROUTES. 
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Italy and the other principal countries of the world can now be 
reached from your own telephone. New low rates are now in 
effect. A 3-minute conversation between Italy and anywhere in 
the United States costs only $12. 





Bell System OVERSEAS Telephone Service 
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that he thought were too high. This was 
the key to the trouble that resulted jy 
closing of the papers, costing the union 
members their jobs. 

One demand considered excessive by 
Mr. Stern was for $100 a week for girls 
who took classified advertisements over 
the telephone. These girls, he said, had 
been paid $38 a week, plus a bonus. Girls 
on another Philadelphia newspaper were 
doing the same work for $40 a week. That 
was a nonunion paper, and the Guild con. 
tended that Mr. Stern, as a friend of 
labor, should pay more. 

Bargaining pressure was increased 
by the Guild on other issues, also on the 
ground that Mr. Stern should set an ex. 
ample for less liberal employers. A job- 
security demand provides an example, 
Mr. Stern had accepted a clause that 
virtually gave his employes lifetime jobs, 
He agreed that management could not 
fire an employe without getting permis. 





—— 


sion from the Guild, even if the paper , 


were losing money. 

After winning that concession, however, 
the Guild demanded that the probation. 
ary period for new reporters be reduced, 
Mr. Stern proposed a year. The Guild, 
over the years, reduced this through nego- 
tiations to six months and then to three 
months. When the Record stopped publi- 
cation, the union was demanding a 
60-day probationary period. Mr. Stem 
objected that this was too short, since 
he would be required to retain for life 
reporters who had not had time to prove 
their worth. 

Operating costs, Mr. Stern argued, 
were no respecter of a publisher’s sympa- 
thies with labor. He protested that every 
concession he made to the Guild as a 
friend of labor put him at a competitive 
disadvantage with competitors who op- 
posed the Guild. 

The union struck against the Record 
last November, and Mr. Stern interpreted 
this as meaning that he was being singled 
out for punishment. Guild members on a 
competing newspaper, the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, also had failed to reach a settle- 
ment with the publisher and had threat- 
ened to strike, but the strike was not 
called. Employes of that paper have not 
won their demands, but they still have 
their jobs. Mr. Stern said it was unfair 
of the union to strike against the more 
friendly publisher. 

Other demands made by the Guild 
in advance of the walkout, and also con- 
sidered excessive by Mr. Stern, included 
the following: 

Minimum pay of $100 a week for experi- 
enced reporters. The minimum had been 
$68. Other minimums demanded were $40 
for copy boys, $115 for display-advertising 
salesmen and $55 for stenographers and 
telephone operators. 

Mr. Stern offered increases averaging 12 
per cent. These ranged from $5 a week for 
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receiving less than $40, to $10 a 
week for those above $75. 

The Guild rejected Mr. Stern’s proposals. 
(Qn the eve of the strike, the union lowered 
js demands to $88 for reporters, with 
gmilar reductions in other scales. Mr. 
Stern felt that these rates also were too 


A work week of 85 hours was de- 
panded in place of a five-day, 40-hour 
week. 

Vacations of four weeks for employes 
with three years of service were sought. 

A night-shift bonus of 10 per cent was 
mother demand. Mr. Stern offered 5 per 
cent. 

length-of-service raises of 5 per cent, 
or $3, whichever was greater, for each year 
of service were sought. 


—Acme 
MR. STERN 
«+. pressures broke a friendship 


Severance pay also was sought for 
employes who resigned their jobs. Mr. 
Stern objected to paying when an employe 
voluntarily quit, but offered to give 
severance money to those who retired at 
the age of 65 years. The old contract pro- 
vided for severance benefits ranging up to 
$1 weeks’ pay for employes with 10 years 
of service, to be paid when employes were 
laid off or fired. These benefits, however, 
disappeared when the contract was allowed 
to expire with the start of the strike. 

The Record and the two other papers 
were sold to the Philadelphia Bulletin, an 
evening paper. The Guild does not have a 
contract with the Bulletin, which an- 
nounced that the Stern papers no longer 
would be published unless purchased by a 
new owner. That meant that 580 Guild 
members on the three Stern papers were 
out of jobs. It also meant that more than 
90 nonstrikers were unemployed. These 
included supervisory employes who had 
continued to publish the paper during the 
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Are you handeutied 
10 your secretity 7 


That’s what person-to-person dictation 
does—handcuffs you to your secretary. 
Hour after hour. Day after day. 

The trouble is—it’s your business that’s 
arrested. Not only are you deprived of the 
executive freedom you need, but your sec- 
retary is kept from her other important 


duties. Result: confusion and delay! 


Multiply this condition by the number 
of people in your office who give or take 
dictation, and count the bottlenecks that 
slow down business. You can see the need 
for Dictaphone Electronic Dictating 
Machines...the modern, speedier method! 


Nobody takes dictation—with Dictaphone* 


Your secretary can go about her busi- 
ness while you dictate to her. She doesn’t 
have to take dictation . . . she merely has 
to transcribe it at her leisure! 


Youare free, too—with Dictaphone Elec- 
tronic Dictation. Alone... relaxed... you 
can talk all of your memos, correspondence, 
ideas, and suggestions into the handy mi- 
crophone. Every thought can be spoken— 
and recorded—justas it occurs. The Dicta- 
phone method doubles your working ability 
—as well as your secretary’s! 

Yes, speed and efficiency dictate this 
modern method of doing business. See 
your Dictaphone representative today! 





DICTAPHONE Cdereorece Dicttetton 


#The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic and 
Acoustic dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 
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LINDSAY STRUCTURE PANELS | 
Provide a Universal 
Light Sheet Metal 
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Construction for:... BUILDINGS 





@ You gain through the use of 

this modern method of utilizing 

all the strength of light sheet 

steel or aluminum. 

1. Gives extraordinary strength 
weight ratio. 

2. Means quick assembly with 
simple tools. 

3. Permits K-D shipment in 
small space. 


2G. U. 5 Pat. OR, 


LINDSAY 
STRUCTURE 








4. Simplifies over-all engineer- 
ing of your product. 

5. Brings new permanent 
streamlined beauty to your 
products’ exterior. 

Investigate Lindsay Structure. 


The Lindsay Corporation, 1732 
25th Ave., Melrose Park, Ill. Sales 
offices: New York, Atlanta, San 
Francisco, Montreal. 


U.S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U. S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 
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strike, as well as printers and others & 
the mechanical departments. 

If a new publisher is found for any of 
these papers, the Guild says he must deal 
with the union. The strike began with a 
slogan of “no contract, no work.” The 
Guild is standing by that slogan. 



























































Trend to Penalties 
For Illegal Strikes 


Strike penalties are becoming an impor. * 
tant bargaining issue for employers. Many 
firms now demand more power to disci- 
pline unions and their members for walk. 
outs that occur during the life of a cop. 
tract. How some employers are handling 
this problem is shown by a recent survey 
by the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 

Some type of penalty clause was found 
in 85 of the 300 contracts studied. The 
trend seems to be toward stiffening of the 
contract penalties against strikes. More 
employers are being empowered to fire the 
instigators of wildcat strikes and to assess 
financial penalties against strikers. 

Discharge, or disciplining of strikers 
in other ways, is permitted in 66 agree. 
ments. In most of these, the company is 
authorized to discharge employes who go 
out on strike. In others, temporary lay- 
offs or other disciplinary moves are per- 
mitted. Often, the penalties are subject 
to review by an impartial umpire. Insti- 
gators of strikes may be disciplined or 
fired under six contracts. 

Loss of benefits is provided as a pen- 
alty for strikes in 11 agreements. Strikers 
lose their share of a bonus plan in three 
instances. Vacation rights are reduced or 
eliminated in three others. Seniority credits 
is reduced for strikers by two firms. Un- 
defined action may be taken in three cases 
to deprive strikers of contract privileges. 

Unions may be penalized in % 
cases. In 14 instances, the company may 
revoke the contract. The union-security 
clause of the agreement may be terminated 
in five agreements in case of strikes. In 
one contract, the employer is authorized 
to seek damages from the union for a 
strike. An impartial arbitrator is to decide 
on the penalty. 

Union penalties are to be assessed 
against strikers in eight instances. The 
exact type of discipline to be invoked by 
the union is not specified, although one 
contract permits the employer to name the 
punishment. 

Agreement on penalties is provided 
for in eight contracts. The management 
and union Jeaders jointly make the de- 
cision on wh.t penalty is to be imposed. 

In most of the contracts that contain 
penalty clauses, there is machinery for 
appealing the decision of management. 
The union may file a grievance and discuss 
the case with the employer. If they cannot 
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to an impartial umpire in most in- 
stances. Some contracts, however, do not 
permit the umpire to modify the penalty 
assessed by management, if he finds a 
strike occurred. 


Contract for Glass Workers 


A wage increase of 3 cents an hour, just 
accepted by the CIO Glass Workers 
Union, shows a desire to avoid a strike 
this year. The union had demanded 25 
cents. The wage clause may be reopened 
after a wage pattern has been fixed in the 
steel industry, but otherwise the contract 
js for a year. The announcement of con- 
tract terms made no mention of a guar- 
anteed annual wage or a health fund, both 
of which had been proposed by the union. 
The contract covers 16,000 employes in 
16 plants of the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. and Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. The 
terms are expected to provide a pattern 
for other CIO contracts in the glass 
industry. 


YLlong strike. Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co. now is seeking to obtain a run- 
off election among its employes to de- 
termine whether they wish to be repre- 
sented by the CIO’s United Auto Workers 
or an independent union. UAW received 
the most votes in a poll conducted recent- 
ly by the Wisconsin State Labor Board, 
but failed to get a majority, since some 
workers voted for no union. Further at- 
tempts to settle the nine-month-old strike 
of the UAW at this plant apparently will 
be delayed until this question of bargain- 
ing rights is determined. 


> Peace plan. Machinery for settlement 
of disputes in the construction industry 
has just been announced by the AFL and 
an association of contractors. Joint com- 
mittees of employers and unions will be 
available to pass on¢disputes referred to 
them by mutual consent of both parties 
involved. There is no compulsion to refer 
disputes to the committees. The commit- 
tees will not handle jurisdictional disputes 
between AFL craft unions. 


> Dual voting. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board now rules that an employe 
whose duties qualify him as a production 
worker as well as a supervisor may vote 
in both a supervisors’ unit and production 
unit at NLRB elections. The decision 
came in a case involving the Crucible 


Steel Co. 


>Veteran’s discharge. An employer is 
found to have a legal right to discharge a 
reinstated veteran in less than a year 
after his re-employment when there is cir- 
cumstantial evidence that he has tampered 
with his time card. The decision, by the 
United States District Court in New 
Jersey, involved the Wright Aeronautical 
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SALES APPEAL 


Crystal-clear View Pac containers made to fit your pro- 


duct lend sparkling sales appeal. Plain transparent or 


printed in full color to feature your name, slogan, trade 


mark, they emphasize the finer qualities of your 


merchandise ... protect its freshness . . . enhance its 


sales value. 
KELLOGG designers, with years of experience in 


solving packaging problems, stand ready to assist you. 


RIGID 
TRANSPARENT 


CONTAINER 


i 





To enable our designers to consider your specific 
problem efficiently, please send us the actual 
merchandise you wish to package. Your product 
will be returned to you in a View Pac, specially 
designed to meet your requirements. 


P-71IC 


KELLOGG CONTAINER DIVISION 


Division of United States Envelope Company 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
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(This article represents the result of ap 








Special Report 


extensive research on a fopic of oy}. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


FUTURE WORRIES FOR RAILROADS: 
DROP IN TRAFFIC AS BIG THREAT 


Long-Time Inroads by Competitors and Huge Advance in Costs 


20 per cent freight drop 
from 1944 as truck lines 
continue to show gains 


Railroads, even after their recent freight- 
rate increase, are heading into new trou- 
bles. Rising costs, competition from other 
transport, overlapping of services that 
lower efficiency are among the troubles. 

Workers are soon to make wage and 
working-rule. demands that could add 
$2,000,000,000 td annual operating’ costs 
of railroads. And taxes to support the 
special retirement system for rail workers 
now are taking effect, adding $220,000,000 
a year to pay-roll costs. 

At the same time, trucks are coming 
back in a big way to compete for available 
freight business. Pipe lines are being ex- 
panded. Inland waterways are tending to 
handle more traffic, now that the need for 
speed has diminished. And _ busses, air- 
planes and private automobiles are moving 
in to take more passenger traffic. 

Result already is that railroad freight 
traffic, in terms of ton-miles, is down one 
fifth from the 1944 level, and travel via 
rail is down a third. For busses and trucks, 
by contrast, traffic is running higher than 
during the record year of 1941. As for air 
lines, their 1946 load jumped 72 per cent 
above the 1945 level for passengers, and 
57 per cent for freight and express. 

These figures foreshadow greatly inten- 
sified competition for freight and travel 
business, and in a period of rising costs 
for the railroads. 

Mergers of big rail systems are being 
urged anew as a means of increasing 
efficiency and cutting overhead costs. 
Antitrust-law changes are being urged in 
order to clear the way for the railroads 
to collaborate in rate fixing. 

At the same time, there is some support 
inside Government for a program of sub- 
sidy, or of Government financing, to speed 
modernization of railroad equipment. And 
still higher rates are being talked about, 
even before the new rates have been tried, 
although higher rates tend to make other 
means of transportation more attractive 
to shippers and travelers. 

Where the real trouble lies can be seen 
in the traffic charts. 

Trends in traffic, relative to national 
production, have been downward for the 
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railroads since 1928. And the wartime 
reversal of this trend ended even before 
the war did. 

Railroads, as the chart on this page 
shows, moved a freight load in 1929 equal 
to more than 47 per cent of the nation’s 
output of commodities. That is, the total 
freight tonnage moved by rail in 1929 was 
more than 47 per cent of the total tonnage 
of goods preduced. The percentage never 
has been that high since. 

By 1939, railway freight tonnage had 
dropped to about 36 per cent of produc- 
tion. The war increased the proportion of 
total output moved by rail to 41.8 per cent 
in 1945. But, even at this wartime peak, 
the proportion was well under the 1929 
figure, and the downward trend of prewar 
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days now has been resumed. This long. 
term skid of the railroads’ traffic, in rela. 
tion to U.S. production, applies in all 
major categories of freight. 

In agricultural products, the proportion 
of output moving by rail in carload lots 
dropped from 39 per cent in 1929 to less 
than 30 per cent in 1939. 

In livestock, and their products, the 
drop was from 71 per cent tq 36 per cent, 
as trucks took over more and more of this 
farm-to-market movement. 

In minerals, the proportion fell from 
51 per cent to 42 per cent. 

In forest products, the relative decline 
was from 28 per cent to 21 per cent. 

In manufactures, together with miscel- 
laneous items, the railroad transport ratio 
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Pipe line to the Stratosphere 





Up in a strato- 
sphere plane you'd 
breathe oxygen 
from a tank. The 
oxygen that goes 
into the tank is 
extracted from liquefied air. Pipe line to the 
stratosphere is the processing equipment in 
which the extraction takes place—equipment 
that calls for something extraordinary in the 
way of tubing. 

Ordinary steel tubes get hazardously brittle 
in the 315-below-zero temperature the extraction 
rocess demands—crack like a crisp carrot. 
| es safer, tubes were needed. Industry got 
them—from B & W—tubes made of new nickel- 
alloy steels. 


B&W calls these new tubes Nicloys. Some 
of them show amazing impact strength at even 
lower temperatures than those encountered 
in processing liquid air. In refrigeration, in 
making synthetic rubber, in handling natural 
gas and strongly corrosive crude oils, in paper 
mills, industry is finding that Nicloy tubes 
are the answer to many tough problems. 

The development of Nicloy tubing is another 
manifestation of B&W research... another in- 
dication that, for all its years, B&W has never 
Jost the habit of having new ideas...ideas for 
the engineers of all industries, in connection 
with present problems or future plans. 
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Marine Service . . . Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Super- 
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Coal Equipment . . . Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas 
and Multifuel Burners . . . Seamless and Welded Tubes 
ond Pipe . . . Refractories . . . Process Equipment. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 85 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6, N.Y 
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THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE CO. 
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ALL in One Package! 


Now, more than ever, it’s vital to 
keep abreast of all the significant 
new machines, equipment, mate- 
rials, ideas and techniques in the 
constantly developing field of 
packaging, packing and shipping. 
It’s all available in one place and 
at one time at the 16th Packag- 
ing Exposition and concurrent 
Conference on Packaging, Pack- 
ing and Shipping, sponsored by 
the American Management 
Association. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATIGN’S 


PACKAGING 
EXPOSITION 


CONVENTION HALL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
did not sheep here! 


» « » but no doubt he would 
have, had the Parker House 
been established in those early 
days. Actually, for 90 years 
most of the world’s celebrities 
have been guests at the Parker 
House while in Boston, How- 
ever, to us, every guest is a 
celebrity . . . All we ask is that 
you secure advance reservations 
and cancel them should your 
trip be called off or postponed. 


Parker House 


BOSTON 
A New England Institution 


Glenwood J. Sherrard, President | 
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slipped from 44 per cent to 88 per cent. 

The war briefly increased the ratio for 
all of these classes, but failed to restore 
tk. 1929 level for any one of them. 

Causes of the trend downward for 
the railroads relate to industrial changes 
and to the loss of business to competitors 
of the roads. A part of the relative decline 
of railroad business results from the fail- 
ure of total freight traffic in the U.S. to 
keep up with the country’s production of 
all goods. A 5 per cent increase, for ex- 
ample, in the volume of all goods produced 
in the U.S. might result in an increase of 
only 3 per cent in the volume of goods 
being moved by all carriers combined. 

The big loss in traffic, however, is the 
result-of inroads made by trucks and other 
forms of transportation. In 1929, for 
example, trains carried 71 per cent of all 
freight moving in intercity traffic, not 
counting coastal and intercoastal ship- 
ments. By 1939, the rail share had dropped 
to 62 per cent of the total. And, with the 
war over, the railroads again are losing 
business to their competitors. 

Meaning of this trend, for the rail- 
roads, is trouble, unless they can get costs 
down and unless they can capture and hold 
a larger share of the business. Here, for 
example, is what would happen to the roads 
in 1950 if postwar developments followed 
prewar patterns: 

Rail traffic would be equal to about 34 
per cent of the total production of goods 
in the U.S. Thus, with the same volume 
of goods produced as in 1946, the ton- 
miles of traffic via rail would be down 
more than a third under the 1944 level, 
on an assumed basis of a return to pre- 
war relationships between means of trans- 
port. 

Freight revenues, even with the in- 
creased rates now applying, would be 
something like $5,240,000,000, or about a 
fourth lower than in 1944. 

Passenger revenues, with no increase 
in fares and with the further 50 per cent 
drop expected for passenger traffic, would 
be down to less than one third of the level 
of 1944, when both civilian and military 
travel were at record rates. The 1950 fig- 
ure would be expected to total something 
in the neighborhood of $500,000,000. 

Result, for the railroads, would be a 
drop in total operating revenues of at 
least one third below the 1944 total. And, 
with the higher costs now indicated, net 
revenues from operation would be ex- 
pected to come to about $1,000,000,000, 
compared with $3,155,000,000 in 1944, 
and about $1,640,000,000 in 1946. Net in- 
come after taxes, on the other hand, 
would be wiped out entirely in 1950. 

This outcome for the railroads is simply 
a projection of prewar trends to the year 
1950, assuming that railroad traffic re- 
turns to its prewar ratio to national pro- 
duction. It takes no account of the pos- 
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sibility that U.S. production might fal) 
off, but assumes that production, prices 
and charges for passenger and freight 
services remain on the present basis, 4 
real drop in economic activity, generally, 
could leave the railroads even less well 
off than this. hypothetical situation would 
indicate. 

Thus, to survive under intensifying 
competition, the railroads are to be forced 
to fight for a larger share of the business 
and, at the same time, to pare the costs 
of handling that business. 

Measures designed to achieve these 
ends already are being proposed. 

Modernization of obsolete railroad 
equipment already is being undertaken ay 
a means of making rail transport cheaper 
and more attractive to travelers and ship. 








—Consolidated Vultee 
FREIGHT: BY AIR... 
With the war traffic ended... 


pers. Orders for new equipment, however, 
are far below the volume that railway ex- 
ecutives themselves regard as necessary for 
modernizing the roads. 

New services to shippers and travelers 
also are being extended. At least one line 
has introduced a credit system for its 
traveling customers. New and simpler rate 
and fare structures are being urged. And 
train schedules and. routes are being ex- 
amined with a view to the tailoring of 
services to demands of the public. 

Joint action by carriers to fix rates, 
establish new services and add new equip- 
ment would be exempted from antitrust 
prosecution under the Bulwinkle bill, which 
passed the House last year. The reintro- 
duced bill is conceded a good chance of 
passage this time, although it is expected 
that President Truman will veto it. 

Voluntary reorganization of railroads, 
without - bankruptcy proceedings, also 
would be provided for by legislation now 
being considered by Congress. A similar 
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pill was vetoed last year. But Mr. Truman’s 

proval would be expected this time if 
the adopted measure omitted the features 
to which he objected. Effect would be to 
help railroads meet interest charges and 
maturing debts. 

Co-ordination of the various means of 
transportation, through tie-ins or other 
devices, also may be forced. Railroads now 
cannot own bus, air or truck lines. 

Rate policies also may have to be 
changed radically. But the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is required by law to 
protect all the transport agencies under 
its jurisdiction. It cannot favor the rail- 
roads at the expense of their competitors. 

Other proposals also are being made. 
For example, “featherbedding”—the collec- 
tion of wages for work not performed or 





Harris & Ewing 
. . « AND BY RAIL 
++.» Competitors again are a force 


not needed—is likely to be attacked more 
strongly by the industry. And the adoption 
of labor-saving devices is being pressed. 
Both of these moves, however, are expected 
to meet growing resistance from railway 
labor organizations. 

These proposals all look to the day when 
total business will not be enough to keep 
all carriers busy. For the railroads, that 
day already can be seen, even though 
their current business, in some categories, 
is more than they can handle with present 
equipment. 

Result is that pressure is growing for 
adoption of these and other measures. If 
the steps taken enable the railroads to 
capture and keep more of the business, 
and handle it more cheaply, then, accord- 
ing to most railway executives, the roads 
can be expected to survive as free enter- 
prises. If not, then more and more talk 
is to be heard about Government subsidy 
or outright Government ownership of the 
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“Serving the water and power needs of 1,805,687 citizens” 
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FMEA WOT IDEA 


“Tt was just a kid’s stunt, but that snow man 
with his sign gave me an idea. 

“Everybody is talking about the West. 
People are moving West. They are taking 
markets with them. Labor and executive 
talent, too. And Los Angeles is getting the 
lion’s share of that Westward trend. 

*“‘We have to have more production 
capacity. So, why not build that new plant 
in Los Angeles?” 


Good idea, Sir, for lots of sound, eco- 
nomic reasons — the same reasons that 
influenced 245 new industrial plants 
to announce Los Angeles as their 
choice during the first eleven months 
of 1946. Let us tell you about them. 


Los Angeles City-Owned 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12 
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ABOUT EASIER RULES FOR RAISING RENTS 


Thousands of landlords are going to find 
it easier now to raise their rents. This is 
because the Office of Price Administration 
is easing the rules under which property 
owners can get higher rent ceilings. All of 
the changes go into effect by February 15. 

This is not the flat 10 per cent increase 
that some officials favored. But it is a con- 
cession to those who have been calling for 
higher ceilings. In some cases, the increase 
for tenants will be more than 10 per cent. 
In others, it will be less: 

The changes mean a definite relaxation 
in OPA’s tight control, which has held 
down rents in many areas since 1942. More 
applications for higher ceilings are expected 
to be filed, and more will be approved. And, 
where there is a doubt, OPA’s announced 
policy is to be to give the landlords the 
benefit, and to approve the increases. 


Who can get rent increases now? 

Landlords who can show financial hard- 
ship will find it easier now to get approval 
of higher ceilings. This is because a change 
is made in fixing the “base period” used 
in the formula for determining rent ceilings. 
A landlord’s present operating position in 
relation to this base period is considered in 
deciding whether he is to be allowed an 
increase. Until now, this base period had 
to be some time before ceilings were begun, 
which was 1942 in most areas under control. 
Now, the base period can be any represen- 
tative two-year period since 1938; that is, 
beginning in 1939 and running up to now. 


How will this help landlords? 

They will have a longer period from which 
to select two years for comparison with 
their present position. Thus, a landlord 
usually can take his best two consecutive 
rental years since 1938, and, if his net 
income now is below what it was then, he 
can apply for higher ceilings. Also, land- 
lords who do not have adequate records 
for the years before 1942 will have the 
necessary records for years since rent 
controls began. 


How are higher ceilings obtained? 
Applications are filed with the 649 area 
rent offices of the OPA. Rulings on appli- 
cations are made in these offices, but 
appeals can be taken to regional offices 
and to Washington headquarters. New 
application forms will have to be pro- 
vided by area offices, but these should be 
ready in most places by February 15. 


What must a landlord show? 

To get higher ceilings, a landlord must 
show both that his net income from rent 
has fallen off, and that his taxes on the 
property or other operating costs have gone 
up since his two-year base period. Area 
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offices will consider these factors in decid- 
ing whether higher ceilings are justified. 


How much will rents be raised? 

This will vary. But property owners will 
not always be given enough increase to 
make up the difference between their net 
profits now and during the base period. 


And, where an increase is approved, the 


amount will be limited by the level of rent 
ceilings in that particular area for a com- 
parable house or apartment. 


Are area offices given any other 
wider powers? 

Yes. These offices are given more leeway in 
approving raises because of “peculiar cir- 
cumstances” that make present ceilings 
low. This might be the case, for example, 
where a homeowner moved to another 
town and, in order to lease his home quick- 
ly, accepted less rent than owners of 
similar houses. If this is proved, the land- 
lord usually will be given an increase. 


Suppose a landlord improves his 
property? 
Then he probably can get approval to 
raise his rent. The rules allow raises to 
compensate for major capital improve- 
ments. Or the improvements might con- 
sist of more furniture, equipment or 
services in a rented house or apartment. 
But area offices will want to know all about 
these improvements, and how much they 
cost, before allowing rent ceilings to be 


increased. 


Can rents be raised if two families 

double up in house or apartment? 
In some cases, yes. If the number of oc- 
cupants has increased substantially above 
the normal for a place of that kind, a 
higher ceiling may be approved. But, if 
one person is living in a large house and 
takes in another as subtenant, OPA prob- 
ably would not consider this as justification 
for a raise in the original rent. 


Can a new tenant be charged more 
than a former tenant who paid a 
low rent? 

Sometimes, if approval is obtained. Thus, 

where the owner was renting to a relative 

for a below-normal amount when controls 
began, approval probably would be given 
to raise the amount charged for another 
tenant. Similarly, a higher ceiling might 
be permitted if the former tenant was an 
employe of the owner and had been given 
a rental rate below normal. 


On what other grounds can raises be 
obtained? 

Some landlords might be able to make a 

case for higher ceilings if their tenants had 


long-term leases at rates below the amounts 
now paid for other homes of similar valye 
in their neighborhoods. Or a raise might 
be approved if payments have been mage 
in the past on a varying scale, such as $109 
a month for the first year, and $90 a month 
in later years. 


How long does it take to get action 
on an application? 

It usually takes several weeks, but this 
varies with different area rent offices 
according to the number of applications op 
hand. Some of these now have a backlog 
of one month’s applications waiting for 
consideration. The offices have been ap. 
proving about 25,000 applications a month, 
but the number of owners seeking increases 
probably will rise sharply now under the 
liberalized rules. There are an estimated 
8,000,000 Findlords covered by the rent 
controls, with about 16,600,000 homes and 
apartments under rental ceilings. 


Can the rent of veterans in new 
homes be raised? 

There is no change in the rent-ceiling 
rules for houses and apartments built with 
the aid of priorities under the veterans’ 
emergency housing program. These are 
controlled by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, rather than OPA. The top 
ceiling remains $80 a month for an indi- 
vidual house or an average of $80 for all 
of the units in an apartment. 


Are eviction rules changed? 

No. The grounds on which a landlord can, 
or cannot, force a tenant to move are the 
same as before. 


How long will rent control last? 
Under present law, all federal rent controls 
can continue until next June 30. But Con- 
gress already is considering extending this 
deadline. Many members of Congress pre- 
dict that there will be some extension. The 
OPA is asking that the extension of rent 
controls be for an additional 12 months, 
until June 30, 1948. There are strong pres- 
sures both for and against this. Various 
bills have been presented to Congress on 
the subject. These range from proposals 
for abandoning the program altogether, or 
letting the States take it over, to sugges 
tions for a gradual rise up to 20 per cent 
over present ceilings. 


Meanwhile, OPA officials are worried about 
funds to keep their present program go- 
ing. They say that a deficiency appropria; 
tion will be needed soon unless their activ- 
ities are to be curtailed or ended. Without 
funds, enforcement would end. It will be 
up to Congress to decide on the future of 
rent ‘control. 
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An outstanding leader in the development and production 
of fine metal finishes, Ferbert-Schorndorfer has an enviable reputation for 
solving the finishing problems of discriminating manufacturers of trucks and automobiles, 
home appliances, office equipment and metal products of every description. Located in the 
heart of the metal working industry, F-S provides an important link in the American-Marietta 
chain of eleven strategically located paint plants in the United States and 
Canada. Thru the cooperation and coordination of the research laboratories 
of these various divisions, Ferbert-Schorndorfer technical and production experts 


are daily producing better protective coatings for discriminating industry. 
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TAX PLANS FOR BUSINESS GROWTH 


Aid to Expansion of the Unincorporated If Individual Levies Are Cut 


Advantage that corporations 
now enjoy in many cases on » 
profit put back into company 


The tax advantage that corporations 
are claimed to have, over unincorporated 
businesses, on profits withheld to finance 
expansion, is becoming an important factor 
in shaping new tax legislation. 

The problem, as it arises under pres- 
ent law, is this: 

Corporations pay taxes at rates that 
start at 21 per cent and rise to 38 per 
cent on profits above $50,000. 

Other businessmen, on their profits, 
pay taxes at individual rates, which start 
at 19 per cent, rise to 71.25 per cent at 
$50,000, and continue upward to 86.45 per 
cent on income above $200,000. 

This means that corporations, in many 
cases, enjoy a sizable tax advantage over 
proprietorships and partnerships doing the 
same kind and volume of business in the 
same locality. 

This situation is adding strength to 
demands for a tax-relief formula on indi- 
vidual incomes that will benefit middle 
and upper income groups as well as in- 
comes in the lower brackets. At lower 
income levels, an individual proprietor 
now has a slight advantage over a corpo- 
tate competitor. The corporation’s ad- 
vantage starts at a net-income level just 
above $5,000. At $10,000, an individual 
proprietor pays 14 per cent more than a 
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corporation. With a 20 per cent tax re- 
duction on all individual incomes, as pro- 
posed by some Republican tax. leaders, a 
proprietorship at $10,000 would pay 9 
per cent less than a corporate competitor 
with the same income. 

Business growth is the real idea be- 
hind these demands for giving the inde- 
pendent businessman a tax break. It is on 
profits withheld in the business, for reserves 
or for other business needs, that the cor- 
poration gets the big advantage over its 
unincorporated competitor. 

An individual proprietor must pay taxes 
at full individual rates on his total business 
income, whether he leaves it in his business 
or not. Any profits held back by a corpor- 
ation for legitimate business needs are 
taxed only at the corporate rate, a maxi- 
mum of 38 per cent. 

The argument, thus, boils down to a 
question of whether an individual, doing 
business as a proprietorship, is given a 
fair opportunity to retain the money it 
takes to expand his business. 

Actually, on - distributed income, cor- 
porate profits generally are taxed more 
heavily than individual profits. The whole 
net income of a corporation is taxed at 
corporate rates, and any money distrib- 
uted to stockholders as dividends is taxed 
again at individual rates. In most cases, 
therefore, corporations that distribute all 
their earnings are at a tax disadvantage. 

Furthermore, under Section 102 of the 
Internal Revenue Code, corporations face 
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a penalty tax of 2714 to 3814 per cent if 
they withhold from stockholders more 
money than is required for legitimate 
business needs. This provision could serve 
to narrow the gap between individual and 
corporate taxes. 

The fact remains, however, that the tax 
laws, as they now stand, appear as a com- 
petitive disadvantage for many independ- 
ent businessmen. 

The tax advantage, as it could work 
out, is shown by the following example: 

Suppose two department stores operate 
side by side, one incorporated and the 
other a sole proprietorship. Each has a 
profit of $45,000 before the owners draw 
out any money for salary. ; 

In the case of the corporation, say the 
owner draws $5,000 in salary, on which he 
pays an income tax of $1,045, leaving 
$3,955 to live on. The corporation now has 
$40,000 of taxable net income. The tax 
on that is $13,700. Add the $1,045 tax on 
the owner’s salary, and total tax on the 
corporation’s profit is $14,745. That leaves 
$30,255 as net income after tax. 

In the case of the proprietorship, the 
taxable net income is the full $45,000, no 
matter how much the owner draws for 
salary. That is not deductible, as the whole 
profit is taxable to him as an individual. 
Thus, the tax comes to $22,059, leaving a 
net income after tax of $22,941. 

The corporation, as it turns out, pays 
$7,314 less than its neighbor, a similar 
store with the same net income. This 
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As you sit and read this important 
news of national affairs, may we re- 
mind you that two hundred and 


other sub- 


seribers are doing exactly the same 


seventy-five thousand 


Advertisers in this magazine each 
week realize the full significance of 


such an important audience. 
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How the Russians 





learn Russian 


Russians learn their language as 
you learnt English; not by studying 
it, but by living with and using it. 
That is nature’s- way. The Lingua- 
phone Method is so successful be- 
cause it employs that natural, effort- 
less method. Instead of formally 
“studying” the language, you hear it 
spoken by the voices of expert native 
teachers. You follow their conversa- 
tion in the text book, you listen and 
understand. Soon you yourself begin 
to speak and then to write the lan- 
guage easily and fluently. Thousands 
of people who thought they had no 
gift for languages have learned to 
speak Spanish, French, German, Rus- 
sian, or any of 25 other languages, 
by this simple method in an amaz- 
ingly short time. So can you. 

Send for the FREE Linguaphone Book 
which reveals many little-known facts about 
mastering a language in your own home. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 

88 RCA Building, New York 20, N.Y. 
Without cost or obligation, send me 
the illustrated Linguaphone Book. 


If you are.a veteran, you can take a eee) 
phone Course under the G.I. BillofRights. | 
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example is an extreme case, because it as- 
sumes that the corporation retains all its 
earnings, paying no dividends to stockhold- 
ers. Nevertheless, it illustrates the point 
that the tax laws can work to the severe 
disadvantage of individual proprietors. 
However, corporations have their prob- 
lems, too. For one thing, if all the earn- 
ings are distributed, the corporation usually 
is at a tax disadvantage. Also, some State 
laws require higher license fees from cor- 
porations than from other businesses. 


Federal and State regulations governing 
corporations sometimes cause trouble and 
expense. 

During the war, when the excess-profits 
tax was taking a big bite out of corporate 
earnings, many businesses were better off 
by operating as proprietorships or partner- 


—Acme 
MANUFACTURER BARD 
. getting some attention 


ships. But, now that the excess-profits tax 
has been repealed, there may be a pro- 
nounced trend toward incorporation unless 
tax laws are changed to give the independ- 
ent businessman a break. 

How to adjust taxes for the inde- 
pendent businessman is one of the prob- 
lems involved in Congress’s current tax 
studies. 

A tax cut for all individual taxpayers is 
the easiest method of reducing the spread 
between corporations and individual busi- 
nessmen. A 20 per cent flat cut, for ex- 
ample, would wipe out the corporation’s 
advantage at lower income levels, and 
would narrow the gap at higher levels. 

An alternative method is the so-called 


- Bard Plan, offered by F. N. Bard, a Chi- 


cago manufacturer. This plan proposes 
that the individual businessman pay taxes 
at corporate rates on his business earnings 
and at individual rates on other income. 
Mr. Bard’s suggestion is getting some at- 
tention, but Congress is not likely to 
differentiate between businessmen and 


i: 


other individual taxpayers in the tax rlig 
it votes in 1947. 

The small businessman, whatever form 
the tax relief takes, stands to gain mog. 
Latest Treasury figures show that 7,599. 
000 taxpayers report income from go, 
proprietorships or partnerships. Only 1 
per cent of these are shown to have ng 
profits of more than $5,000. That fag 
adds political strength to the individu 
businessman’s claim for tax relief, 


More Delay on World Bank 


Troubles that keép piling up for th 
International Bank threaten to delay th 
reconstruction programs of foreign nations 
that depend on the Bretton Woods agency 
for big dollar loans. It has been 11 months 
since the $8,000,000,000 Bank was organ. 
ized, yet not a single loan has been made, 
and not a single Bank bond has been of. 
fered to the investing public. 

The U.S. Government, which poured 
out billions of dollars in loans to tide for. 
eign countries over until the Internation 
Bank could get going, is beginning now ty 
get out of the lending business. But loan 
still are not to be had from the Bank. 

The Bank‘s problem, basically, is on 
of organization and authority. Recruiting 
a staff from the 40 member nations has 
been a slow process, and the staff still is far 
from complete. Furthermore, for five of the 
11 months of its life, the Bank has been 
without a president. Now it has neither 
president nor a vice president. 

When Eugene Meyer resigned as pres 
dent on December 18, the Bank’s directors 
offered the job to Graham F. Towers, gov. 
ernor of the Bank of Canada. He turned it 
down. Then they offered it to Allan Sproul, 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, and he also turned it down 
Now they are trying to persuade John J, 
McCloy, former Assistant Secretary of 
War, to take it. 

Mr. McCloy has declined the job at 
least once, but: has agreed to reconsider. 
He is reported to have had a satisfactory 
understanding with U.S. officials and the 
Bank’s executive directors on how much 
authority he would have as president. Un 
certainty over the division of authority 
among the president, the executive direc. 
tors, and the U.S. National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and 
Financial Problems has been one of the 
great difficulties in getting suitable candi- 
dates interested in the job. 

Mr. McCloy, whose background is law 
and not banking, is said to be looking for 
a top-flight banker to take the Bank’ 
vice presidency, which has been vacant 
since the death of Harold D. Smith o 
January 23. Mr. McCloy is said to be u- 
willing to take the presidency unless he 
can find the right man for the Bank’ 
second job. 

The trouble over the presidency com 
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HOW TO MAKE SURE BOOKS WILL BALANCE 


A sure way to unbalance a company’s 
books is through employee dishonesty. 
If your books showed a shortage, would 
you make a red ink entry and assume 
the loss? Or would you call your insur- 
ance agent, secure in the knowledge that 
a check covering the amount of the 
defaleation would quickly bring your 


books back into balance? 











Especially today, your company vitally 
needs the protection of Fidelity Bonds 
. .. not only to make good cash losses, 
but also to guard against theft of mer- 
chandise, stamps and other valuable 
property. Make sure that your company 
will not have to assume such losses . . . 
See the U. S. F. & G. agent in your 


community today. 





UNITED STATES 


"FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


affiliates 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORP., BALTIMORE 
FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 





























HE KEEPS A LOAD OF FREIGHT 
FROM STICKING ITS NECK OUT! 


Blere is an Erie Clearance Engineer 
at work. 

He is making certain that a huge, 
oversize shipment will travel safely 
through tunnels, under bridges, 
around curves. 

On-the-spot measurements like 
this are frequently necessary. Some- 
times, specially designed blocking 
and bracing is needed. And Erie 
Clearance Engineers are even con- 
sulted while huge machinery is still 


in design stage, to make recom- 
mendations on the assembly of 
the shipment to insure effective 
rail handling. 

Because the Erie has the highest 
and widest clearances of any rail- 
road between New York and 
Chicago, the Erie has become 
known as the “heavy-duty” road. 

It’s specialized skill and services 
like this, handling shipments, large 
or small, that make more and more 
shippers-say “Route it Erie”. 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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plicated the difficulty the Bank already 
was having in getting the U_S. investment 
market lined up to buy the agency's » 
curities. Many potential investors, already 
skeptical over the bonds to be issued by 
the Bank, have become even more skepf 
cal. Changes in some State laws to remog 
legal’ obstacles that prevent selling thy 
Bank’s securities to savings banks, ingy, 
ance companies and trust funds are being 
delayed. In New York, some persons hayg 
gone so far as to suggest repeal of th 
1946 law making the Bank’s securitig 
eligible as an investment for savings bank 

Backlog of applications. While ty 
Bank tries to work itself out of these diff 





——, 
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. . - could he be persuaded? 


culties, seven loan applications, totaling 
$2,290,000,000, are being held up. Frane, 
hard pressed for dollar credits, is asking 
$500,000,000; Poland wants $600,000,000; 
the Netherlands, $500,000,000; Czecho- 
slovakia, $350,000,000; Iran, $250,000,000; 
Denmark, $50,000,000; and Chile, $0; 
000,000. Of its own capital, the Bank has 
$770,000,000 in dollars it could lend. The 
rest must come from the investing public. 

Under the best circumstances, the first 
loan will not be made before March, andit 
may be delayed even longer. The first se 
curity issue is not expected before summet. 

The Bank’s program, thus, is stalled, 
and will be until the agency gets a new 
president. Once that job is filled, the Bank 
can go ahead with a modest lending pre 
gram out of its own capital. But the Bank 
must get its securities established in the 
investment market before it can get a full 
scale program going. That will be the 
No. 1 job of the new president. 
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... that’s another reason why more and more firms are 


handling business routines the photographic Recordak way 


@ Look into the reasons why business and 
industry are making such widespread use of 
Recordak microfilming—and you'll find that 
these are two of the most important .. . 


It’s the last word in accuracy. You do 
not have to worry about omissions or tran- 
scription errors with Recordak microfilm- 
ing. Copying photographically, Recordak 
gives you records that are exact duplicates 
of your originals, 

It costs very little. No capital outlay is 
required with Recordak. Recordak equip- 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


f e e . . 
originator of modern microfilming 
—and its uses in business systems 


ment is rented ... for surprisingly little. And 
Recordak film costs are so low that you can 
microfilm 1000 letter-sized documents for 
about $1. 

For complete details on what Recordak 
microfilming’s accuracy and inexpensiveness 
have meant to others . . . what they can 
mean to you... write for “50 Billion Records 
Can't Be Wrong.” It is free. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


~~~ Mail coupon for your copy —FREE- 
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1 Recordak Corporation 

| 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

1 Please send me your free book about Recordak 
microfilming—“50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 
j 

i Name. anita 

| 

{ Firm Street. 

{ 

lia State 
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Zip Out the Weather’s Nip... 


with a hand from Your ‘‘Unseen Friend’’ 


Good “zippers” are back...ready to 
zip things together fast and speed 
you on your way. 


Ready to zip up your galoshes, 
raincoat, briefcase...and many 
other things...from your tobacco 
pouch to the clothes you wear. 


And helping you slide zippers open 
and shut as easily as drawing your 
finger through water is Your Un- 
seen Friend, Nickel. 


For slide fasteners must not bend 
and jam...must not rust and stain 
fabrics. And so, the search for a 
tough, rust-proof, “white metal” 
led to the selection of Nickel silver, 
a Nickel alloy. 


Just one more example of how 


manufacturers give you better prod- 
ucts with a hand from Your Unseen 
Friend, Nickel. ‘“‘Unseen,” because 
it is usually combined with other 
metals to form Nickel alloys—to give 
them extra strength, corrosion re- 
sistance and other special proper- 
ties. Your “Friend,” because it helps 
make possible your radio, your 
household appliances and many other 
conveniences of your daily life. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N.Y. 


at, Nickel 


...Your Unseen Friend 
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Plus and Minus 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
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Irene] of American Business 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


A size-up of the new Congress after six weeks of effort, after a start has 
been made to deliver on all the pre-election promises, shows this: 

Republicans, like the Democrats, are divided on the big issues. 

A Republican-Democratic coalition still is needed to get acceptance of a 
conservative position on labor, tax, spending and other problems. 

The House-is more conservative than the Senate. 

White House veto power remains potent, remains a threat to new laws if Con- 
gress Should speed up and do many of the things it talks of doing. 

Idea that the Republicans would rush into action to change things about 
which they had been complaining is fading fast. All of the old crosscurrents are 
at work to force compromise, to give pause to supporters of one aspirant or 
another for the Presidency, as those supporters begin to think about where the 
votes must be looked for in 1948. 











In terms of specific issues, the outlook in Congress is this: 

Unions still face some restrictions, but» not as many as seemed probable 
earlier. Union leaders won't be hurt much. Employers won't gain very much. 
Shape of the laws on labor that may be expected is outlined on page 38. 

Spending will be reduced, somewhat, on paper, less in practice. A budget 
,as low as $34,000,000,000 may finally emerge, a cut of about $3,500,000,000. 

Tax reduction, however, is tangled in arguments and veto threats. 

A tax cut of more than 10 per cent probably should not be counted upon by 
persons with netincomes above $5,000, although it might reach 15 per cent. 

A veto of tax reduction, now probable, might be overridden. 

Tariff reduction is not likely to be blocked by Congress. Tariff cuts, 
however, will be made only after affected industries get a chance to complain. 
An escape clause is to go into tariff-cutting agreements, too, leaving the way 
open to modification if an industry is really hard hit in practice. 

Tariff policy won't be upset by this Congress. 











The $200 ceiling on total income of a veteran getting on-job training bene-=- 
fits is almost sure to be increased to $300. 

Terminal-leave bonds stand a chance of being made payable in 1947. That 
could release as much as $2,000,000,000 in purchasing power. 

Price-support guarantees for farmers will be honored this year and next. 

Second War Powers Act probably will be permitted to die March 3l. 

Powers. needed to ration particular items, to control exports and imports, 
to do other things, may be re-enacted piecemeal, not in one broad act. 

Rent control may be extended in modified form beyond June 30. 

Rent ceilings still may be increased by a flat percentage amount. Rent in- 
creases now may be sought by individual landlords under revised and more liberal 
Tules. You are given an outline of those rules on page 50. 




















Tariff policy is tied up both in world and in domestic politics. 

Tariff reduction is tied to U.S. policy of seeking to restore a measure of 
freedom to world trade, of trying to end exchange and trade controls. 

Tariffs are regarded as a barrier to nations seeking to repay loans from 
U.S. Loans are U.S. means of underwriting world recovery. World recovery is re=- 
garded as essential to a revival of capitalism. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 






Russia, like Germany before her, offers barter and bilateral-trade deals as 
a formula for postwar trade. This approach is quite popular. 

U.S. offers multilateral trade, with access to the rich U.S. market as the 
big drawing card, to support a system in which private traders will be expected 
to buy and sell with relative freedom of competition and minimum of Govérnment 
control. U.S. effort is to try to break down existing trade barriers. 

On this issue of economic policy for the world, Republicans are badly 
split. There is opposition to the idea of big foreign loans and of tariff cuts 
so loans made, and .to be made, can more readily be serviced or repaid. Leaders 
among the Republicans want. to avoid the raising of this domestic issue. 


















Tariff-reduction compromise is to call for the following: 

1. Tariff cuts will be negotiated in 1947 as scheduled. 

2. An escape clause will be written into trade agreements, permitting any 
party to the agreement to modify a tariff schedule in case of "undue hardship" 
to an industry affected by the tariff cut. 

3. In U.S., the Tariff Commission, not the State Department, will hold pub- 
lic hearings and decide whether a tariff cut should be modified. 

On the above basis, officials hope that they can avoid a resolution by 
either house of Congress opposing the trade-agreement program, and hope that 
they can avoid action that might deny funds to carry out this program. 































In the labor field, it remains probable that big strikes will be avoided. 

Idea that strikes will break out in a big way once Congress leaves is prob- 
ably an erroneous idea, is based on some lack of understanding. 

Strikes, when next they come in large numbers, are more probably to tie re= 
lated to resistance to wage-cutting pressure than to pressure for increases in 
hourly wage rates. Wage increases are tending to narrow. ‘ 

Most labor leaders at this time prefer long-term contracts protecting wage 
levels they can get by negotiation in 1947, not short-term contracts that can be 
reopened soon to permit new strikes to force still higher wage rates. 

Labor leaders are being advised by their economists that a turn is ahead, 

' that labor may soon be fighting to keep what it has, not fighting to get more. 

Result is that disputes coming up are likely to be settled, for the most 
part, without strikes. There may be a strike in-coal, but it is less than a 
50-50 prospect. A strike in steel is very improbable. So is an auto strike. 
Rubber and oil are in arguments, but strikes probably will not occur. ° 



































There are these other factors to consider in the labor situation: 
A tax cut of 20 per cent, if given, could mean $40 or $50 of additional in- 











come to many workers. Congress might even prescribe a flat $100 tax cut as the 
minimum to go to any individual taxpayer. 

A reduction-of 10 per cent in cost of food and clothing would mean a saving 
of around $130 a year for an average wage earner's family. A price cut of that 
amount easily could occur in the second half of this year. 

A wage increase of 10 cents an hour, which large numbers of workers may get 
out of 1947 bargaining, would mean about $200 of additional income on the basis 
of a full year's employment at 40 hours a week. 

A combination of tax cut, plus cost-of-living reduction, plus wage rise, 
readily could add around $400 a year to purchasing power of many workers. That 
assumes some tax reduction on 1947 income and a decline in prices of food and 
of clothing, a decline which is being widely predicted for last half, 1947. A 
rent increase will be an offsetting factor for many families, but it is unlikely 
to offset fully the purchasing-power increases that appear to lie ahead. 































Most prices, other than of farm products, continue to hold firm. 
Construction, even at present high prices, is at a high level. 
BusinesS outlook appears good, at least well into the second quarter. 
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One of the most enthusiastic National users to 
be found anywhere is a manufacturer employing 
about 60 people in his office and factory, and 
; af having a daily posting of accounts receivable of 
‘ os mae, — only about 40. 
ob< Pa tf sa ~ . pees ea While no one, or two, or even three, of his 
oo .-? om‘ accounting jobs would have justified machine 
ed a : . S operation, yet his National Multiple-Duty Type- 
. writing-Bookkeeping Machine is so flexible that, 
: single-handed, it handles his entire accounting! It 
produces his accounts receivable; accounts pay- 
Be able distribution and general ledger; payroll— 
be both checks and cash; stock records—on order 
and on hand; salesmen’s commission accounts; 
? ge and sales distribution by products and by sales- 
. , AS men—all accurate, all balanced, all up to the 
i minute at any moment! 

Prior to his use of the National machine, two 
of these jobs—stock records, and sales distribu- 
tion—were not available at all. And the others 
meant endless work, with all of the usual dupli- 

in-just o moter of seconds tl Mulliphedian BiaiemnEUmIE cations, triplications, month-end peaks, and 
in- counting Machine changes from one type of work to another. laborious searches lor differences. 
ne The removable form bars, which make this possible, simply lift * om a yd -_ a: ws ale — let 
out and snap in—no screws, catches, or fittings to fuss with. icky. palnelindanae aaa ie: shea eee ams) ; bs 
; exactly how the right National 
ing : accounting system can save you 
at : t time and money, while giving you 
ee, 4 on: better control of your own busi- 
pet ss ness. Or write to The National 
LS a ; — 3 # Cash Register Company, Dayton 
j § 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 
at 
A 
oly ‘i 
Ly hab: 
: : . : ‘ CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 
In great batteries, this scat IS Kel itelarel| at oe ee cracioe peau . 
serves many of the country’s largest banks and industries. RE 
Making business easier 
; NEW for the American businessman 
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Biggest Round in W. L. Clayton's Long Fight for Tariff Reductions 
... Mr. Hartley’s Emergence on ‘Hot Spot’ as House Labor Chief 


Under Secretary of State Clayton 
the realistic veteran of many conflicts, 
now is embroiled in the biggest fight 
of his long and unusual career. Mr. Clay- 
ton is trying to save the Hull-Roose- 
velt reciprocal tariff-cutting program from 
Republican destruction in Congress. He 
also is trying to make the program effec- 
tive abroad. 

In both these efforts, William L. Clayton 
is involved in a battle that disregards high- 
flown oratory on international relations 
and gets down to the realities, the dollars 
and cents of postwar foreign policy. The 
outcome is to have basic consequences for 
businessmen and consumers everywhere. 
Mr. Clayton, his abilities and ideas thus 
assume a new importance. To go into 
these things and the inner aspects of the 
situation he faces: 

Republican split? A large group of 
congressional Republicans are bitter foes 
of the reciprocal trade program. They have 
watched it operate for 12 years. They are 
under heavy pressures from many con- 
stituent manufacturers to oppose it. They 
are strong and highly? vocal. 

At the same time, a bloc of Republican 
internationalists hesitates to tamper with 
the program. It fears that efforts at inter- 
national stability would be jeopardized by 
deep congressional opposition to the tariff 
formula. It also does not want the party 
torn open just now by a wrangle over the 
tariff. 

Compromise? Mr. Clayton, always a 
practical operator in both business and 
politics, has been turning this situation to 
the advantage of his own program. His 
12-to-16-hour working day has included, 
of late, many trips to Capitol Hill, and 
many conferences with such G.O.P. leaders 
as Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Mich- 
igan, who has helped shape U.S. foreign 
policy, and Senator Eugene D. Millikin, 
of Colorado, the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, which handles tariff matters. 

Mr. Clayton believes deeply that, if the 
reciprocal trade program is scuttled or 
seriously restricted, a third world war is in- 
evitable. But, being a realist, he is willing 
to make some concessions. A formula has 
been worked out that is expected to still 
some of the clamor of opposition, but which 
leaves several fundamental questions un- 
answered, and is unsatisfactory to many 
Republicans. 

Under this formula: 

Escape clause. Every tariff treaty 
would include a provision making it pos- 
sible to suspend individual rates. Then, 

, if a rate reduction should injure an Ameri- 
' gan industry, the situation could be 
| remedied. 
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Review. Objections to rate cuts would 
bring a review and recommendations by 
the bipartisan “U.S. Tariff. Commission, 
rather than by the State Department, 
which the Republican opposition considers 
biased in favor of tariff cutting. The Com- 
mission also would review contemplated 
tariff reduction and recommend limits be- 
low which tariff slicing should not go. 

Weight of evidence. The Department’s 
tariff negotiators are to give more weight 
and consideration to the testimony of wit- 
nesses before the Committee on Reciproc- 
ity Information, which receives, compiles 
and briefs the views of businessmen, trade, 
labor and farm organizations on prospec- 
tive duty cuts. Republicans complain that 
this testimony was ignored in the past. 

Objections. Senator Vandenberg has 
shown this arrangement to the powerful 
Senator Robert A. Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, 
whose internationalism stops short of any 
extensive economic assistance or arrange- 
ments with other countries. The Ohioan, 


also anxious to avoid a party fight, wy 
willing to go along. But others are not 

In both House and Senate, Republicays 
are making numerous proposals for limiting 
or abrogating the program. In the Senate. 
under the leadership of Senator Hugh 
Butler, of Nebraska, the opposition wanjs 
to make a fight of it. In the House, Repre. 
sentatives Bertrand W. Gearhart, of 
California, Thomas A. Jenkins, of Ohi 
and other highly placed members of th 
tariff-making Ways and Means Committe 
are planning an investigation. Mr. Clayton, 
who, although a fluent, simple and persu:. 
sive speaker, dislikes publie appearances, 
will be the first witness. 

Veto power. The Administration’s ta. 
iff-cutting power extends until June of 
next year. If, meanwhile, Congress should 
pass restrictive legislation, it would le 
subject to a presidential veto. But, in the 
opinion of Mr. Clayton and those about 
him, much damage would be done by a 
demonstration of congressional opposition 


UNDER SECRETARY CLAYTON 
... at issue, the dollars and cents of foreign policy 
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This month, the world observes the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of Thomas A. Edison— February 11th, 1847. 


Dr. Charles F. Kettering said, at a recent meeting of 
the Edison Foundation, ‘‘As truly as though each of us 
had been named in his last will and testament, every 
industry, business, profession and home using electricity 
is a beneficiary of the labors of this great man.”’ 


Without his inventive genius and accomplishments, we 
would all be the poorer today—not only in material 
things but in scientific knowledge, in world progress and 
in each person’s ‘‘pursuit of happiness.”’ 
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Keeping congressional dissent to a minimum, satisfying U. S. businessmen and foreign powers... 


to the program. They foresee such results 
as these: 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to complete new tariff treaties now pend- 
ing with 18 other nations. A coming con- 
ference to form an International. Trade 
Organization under the United Nations 
might be wrecked. A present tendency 
toward bilateral be- 
tween nations and other trade-throttling 
devices might be accentuated. The British 
probably would be driven deeper into 
their system of tariff favors between units 
of the Empire. 

Renewal. In any event, a bitter con- 
gressional tariff wrangle cannot be post- 
poned indefinitely. A year or so from now, 
the Administration will have to propose 
that the reciprocal tariff power be ex- 
tended beyond its present expiration date. 
The real battle will come then. - 

So Mr. Clayton’s problem is to keep 
congressional dissent at a minimum for 
the time being, and prepare, meanwhile, 
for a gigantic effort to have the reciprocal 
trade program renewed. He faces this diffi- 
cult assignment with a reserved, cheerful 
confidence that has characterized him 
throughout his career. His own views are 
drawn from the economic forces that have 
affected that career. 

Influences. Mr. Clayton was born in 
1880 to the harassment of poverty on a 
meager Mississippi cotton farm. He went 
to school in Jackson and left after the 
eighth grade. He drove a laundry truck 
by day and studied shorthand by night. 
Intent and tireless, then as now, he be- 
came so expert that at 15 he was a court 
reporter. He also handled correspondence 
for occasional guests at the local hotel. 
One was William Jennings Bryan; another, 
a cotton factor from St. Louis. 

The latter was attracted by Mr. Clay- 
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trade arrangements 


ton’s abilities and took him to St. Louis 
as his secretary. A little later, the new em- 
ployer went to New York to join a large 
cotton house, and again Mr. Clayton went 
with him. He settled down to learning the 
cotton business. That meant learning world 
trade. 

Mr. Clayton lived frugally and worked 
hard. To make up for his lack of formal 
schooling, he struggled through books on 
world economics. He moved into a French 
boarding house to acquire a language use- 
ful in his business. But, most of all, he 
kept an acute and questioning eye upon 
developments in the cotton trade. 

Cotton is a world commodity, a world 
currency. For the cotton marketer, the 
ideal situation was one in which cotton 
could move freely from country to coun- 
try. Mr. Clayton grew to detest every 
tariff, every exchange restriction, every 
artificial barrier that got into the path 
of cotton. He also protested against the 
situation of the Southern cotton grower, 
who, forced to sell his product at a world 
price, was also forced to pay tariff-pro- 
tected prices for things bought from 
Northern producers. 

At 24, he was the assistant manager of 
his firm and eager to have a go at the 
cotton business on his own. With a few 
associates and a scraped-up $9,000 shoe- 
string, he formed Anderson, Clayton and 
Co. Its growth, particularly after the first 
World War, was one of the phenomena of 
American business. In the cotton trade, 
the firm became known as “the big store.” 
It had agencies and branches wherever 
cotton was produced or sold. : 

Investigations. Anderson, Clayton and 
Co. was successful and prosperous. In 
some years, it handled as much as 17 per 
cent of the American crop. It made money 
when the Southern cotton farmers did not. 


This fact aroused the attention and sus- 
picion of Southern members of Congress, 
They called for an investigation 

For five weeks in 1928, Mr. Clayton, 
unruffled, answered questions about his 
firm’s activities. He was a frank, charming 
and gracious witness. The Senators wanted 
to show that the Big Store gambled in cot- 
ton futures with injurious effects to the 
cotton farmer. Mr. Clayton, whose gam- 
bling stops at a small bridge stake, demon- 
strated that, when his firm bought actual 
cotton, it also sold in the futures market 
as a hedge against a later decline in the 
price of the cotton it held. Cotton men 
consider the 1,500-page transcript of the 
hearings a guidebook on the marketing of. 
cotton. 

New Deal. Although a lifelong Demo- 
crat, Mr. Clayton quickly found himself at 
odds with the New Deal. He had grown to 
feel that any tampering with the normal 
flow of commodities and products was an 
evil. 

He feared that, by reducing the cotton 
crop, the Southern farmer would lose his 
world market. When, as he predicted, the 
domestic price of cotton rose above the 
world price, making export impossible, he 
turned to buying cotton in Brazil and 
encouraging the development of Brazilian 
production. He was roundly berated for 
that later. 

Mr. Clayton joined the Liberty League, 
and contributed heavily to it. For a time, 
he opposed President Roosevelt’s re-elec- 
tion in 1936. But in the New Deal there 
was one bright spot, as he saw it. That was 
the reciprocal trade program. When Alf 
M. Landon became too critical of it, Mr. 
Clayton turned back to. Mr. Roosevelt. 

Washington official. In 1940, seeing 
trouble ahead and feeling he could “afford 
to do some-of the work,” Mr. Clayton 
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REPRESENTATIVE GEARHART 


came to Washington. He was an adviser 
to the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. He was an Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce. He held several posts in the 
RFC, where he became involved in dis- 
agreements with Henry Wallace’s Board 
of Economic Warfare. He was in charge 
of surplus-property disposal, but, when 
Congress surrounded that operation with 








many restrictions, he resigned, calling the 
new law “unworkable.” 

In 1942, President Roosevelt appointed 
him Assistant Secretary of State. Opposi- 
tion developed to the left of him. Cotton- 
State Senators joined the opposition. There 
were hearings. He was confirmed, 52 to 19. 

Ideas. Urbane, approachable, down to 
earth, Mr. Clayton likes to expound his 
economic views. In addition to tariffs, he 
opposes subsidies, and has a deep hatred 
for private cartels, although limited gov- 
emmental cartels for special short-term 
purposes have had his approval. He was an 
eatly advocate of liberal postwar American 
loans to other countries. Often called a 
“free trader,” Mr. Clayton has said, “Free 
trade is a theoretical economist’s dream.” 

Friends of the reciprocal tariff program 
feel that they have a worthy champion in 
Mr. Clayton. His demonstrated abilities, 
his deep faith in his economic program, his 
calm approach and his pertinacity mean 
that the high-tariff bloc will score no easy 
victory. 





Labor-Bill Monitor 


Representative Fred Hartley, Jr., 

4 vigorous New Jersey Republican, has 
just landed in a hot spot and a position 
of leadership that he did not expect. Mr. 
Hartley is chairman of the House Labor 
Committee and in charge of writing legis- 
imposing restrictions on the unions, 
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REPRESENTATIVE JENKINS 


... is the problem facing the trade-agreement proponent 


He never before has been prominently 
identified with labor questions. For that 
reason, his views, plans, and purposes are 
both significant and little known. 

Strict bill. Mr. Hartley expects his 
Committee to produce a strict bill (see 
page 38) , one much tougher on the unions 
than the measure now in preparation by 
the Senate Labor Committee, under Sen- 
ator Taft. Mr. Taft, who is in the spot- 
light as a possibility for the presidential 
nomination, is calling for a moderate 
approach to labor laws. 

Mr. Hartley wants an omnibus bill that 
will cover virtually all of the issues raised 
by the strikes of the last year. His Com- 
mittee is behind him on that point. How- 
ever, he is emphatic in saying that he is 
not engaging in a race with the Senate. 
He has talked the situation out with Mr. 
Taft. 

He foresees that the final form of labor 
legislation will be determined in confer- 
ence after House and Senate have passed 
differing bills. He thinks that at that time 
it will strengthen Mr. Taft’s hand to have 
available the sterner provisions of the 
House bill. In that way, the measure can 
be adjusted to labor developments and 
changes in public opinion. 

Hearings. Mr. Hartley is trying to 
dramatize his present hearings on labor 
legislation by occasional investigations of 
what he considers labor abuses. An in- 
quiry into the death of the Philadelphia 
Record, after a three-month American 
Newspaper Guild strike is an example of 
this: There also are to be hearings on 
specific charges of labor racketeering, and 
some local police officials who have been 
unwilling or unable to protect nonstriking 
workers against mass picketing are to be 
called to account before the Committee. 

He also has endeavored to provide an 
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Notice of change ot address should be 
sent not less than two weeks prior to the 
date change becomes effective. Send the 
address at which copies are now being 
received and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 
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The rush of grain from country elevators to terminal markets 


is at its peak. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY and other Mid- 
west roads are working hard at this big job, with all the equip- 
ment they have. If transportation of grain is delayed by short- 
age of box cars, it is because railroads are not permitted to buy 


or build the cars they need. 


By making each available car do the work of two, the M. & 
St. L. is maintaining the Fast, Dependable Freight Service 
which has contributed so much to agricultural prosperity and 
is now aiding the rapid industrial development of the Midwest. 


74e MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Kacluay 


General Offices: Northwestern Bank Building, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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element of drama by announcing a March 
15 deadline for the labor legislation, . 
that the Government may be in a positigy 
to deal with John L. Lewis when th 
present United Mine Workers’ contrac} Eprt 
expires April 1. ae 

Mr. Hartley’s emergence. Mr, Hay. a in 
ley, broad shouldered, athletic and phiy vith + 


spoken, is beginning his tenth term in th & ‘sials 
House, and plans to retire when it is cop, ” 
pleted. Previously he was active in locg M ,._- 
politics, and now, nearing 44, he says hp Limit 
has been in public office since he was 9 B Sit'- 
Aside from politics, his principal interes ¥ cating 
is sports. Suprem 
Mr. Hartley played professional soccer, We ki 
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REPRESENTATIVE HARTLEY entrolk 
... @ Strict bill is expected its histo 
tions, a 
and basketball and semiprofessional foot- § a limite: 
ball. For years he coached boys’ cub § wecann 
teams in many sports. be in gr 
In the House he has voted usually with J found 
Republican leaders. He was active in the § ment. 
fight against OPA and prominent in the § Columb 
work of the Select Committee to Investi- 
gate Acts of Executive Agencies Which 
Exceed Their Authority. Labor has op- Protest 
posed him in his campaigns because he 











voted for the Smith-Connally and Case Sir:— 
bills. He has been a member of the Labor. . 
Committee for years. ‘ ent 
With the Republican victory, Repre ave pa 
sentative Richard J. Welch, c! “alifornia, distress 
was listed by seniority for the chairmat- of whon 
ship. Mr. Welch, however, had cast too tenants. 
many pro-New Deal votes to please his and stat 
colleagues, and Mr. Hartley got the job. the stoc 
He accepted with a stipulation that he be whole 4 
s 


given a committee that would support 
him. 

Realistically, Mr. Hartley does not hope [Ed. A 
to discover a “total answer” to the cial sour 
nation’s labor problem. But he does Mtions in 
expect to put labor relations “back om Was not 
an even keel.” but to 
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Eorror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


limit Terms on Supreme Court? 
Sir:—I agree with your Editorial advo- 
cating limited tenure for judges of the 
Supreme Court (USN, Jan. 10, 1947). 
We know the alleged reasons of the 
framers of the Constitution for giving 
them tenure during “good behavior”: The 
judicial power cannot enslave the people 
because it has neither the Army of the 
Chief Executive nor the purse of Con- 
gress; the duties require vast learning and 
experience for which a short term would 
afford neither an adequate motive nor 
opportunity; integrity, firmness and inde- 
pendence can be secured only by inde- 
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that in this same position of security they 
could interpret the Constitution into law 
not Gonducive to the general welfare. 

I do disagree with’ the sentence, “It 
never was intended that any party should 
control the judicial branch . . . for genera- 
tions of time.” I think it can be substanti- 
ated that the reasohs for this tenure of 
“good behavior” were not the laudable 
things alleged as the motives, but it was to 
put the judiciary in the hands of those of 
the Federalist or Hamiltonian philosophy. 

Two political philosophies, only, have 
controlled the Supreme Court throughout 
its history—that of Hamilton, with varia- 
tions, and of Roosevelt. Just what effect 
alimited tenure might have had, of course, 
wecannot say, but it seems to me it would 
be in greater concord with the more pro- 
found principles of democratic govern- 
ment. 

Columbus, Ohio Vernon M. Riecen 


Protest in Landlords’ Behalf 


Sir:—I write to protest the manner in 
presenting the article, “The Coming Rise 
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in Rents” (USN, Jan. 31, 1947). You 
have painted a picture of the tenant’s 
distress and ignored the landlord, many 
of whom are in far greater distress than 
tenants. Practically all of the news items 
and statistics in this article appear to be 
the stock material of the CIO, and the 
whole item is colored. 


Kansas City, Mo. JosepH E. Stern 





[Ed. Note: All the facts were from offi- 
cial sources, none from private organiza- 
lions interested in either side. Purpose 
Was not to portray “distress” of anyone, 


but to examine pressures and trends in 
Tentals. } 
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NOT CENSUS FIGURES 


We believe you are more interested in folks than figures. 
Figures? Yes, we have figures to prove that industrial em- 
ployment has jumped 50 per cent since before the war, that our 
output per man hour is greater, and that we have intelligent, 
skilled, adaptable labor. But more important, we believe, are 
the folks with whom you deal. If you are interested in folks 
too, you'll find a friendly, native-born population in Mississippi 
—everyday folks who are interested in you. They’re proving 
that daily by investing money in buildings to house your indus- 
try. They'll work for you and with you because they have an 


interest in your success. 


: 
You can learn about these folks best by sare? H 

Wwe rr = 
meeting them. A vacation in Mississippi | | j LB ¥ 

SE Se eS, ae ‘ ESSA 

not only will give you a chance to ‘see for f ¥ ak 
yourself’, it will provide the needed rest Set j ‘on 
you've promised yourself and family. AY \ 


Ask for a confidential report on Mississippi's industrial 
opportunities. 


MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
New Capitol Building 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


(BAWI Means Balance Agri- 
cultore with Industry) 
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Prestige Gain for 
By Ex-Officers? . 


President Truman’s proposal to name 
the Speaker of the House as first in 
line of presidential succession when 
there is no Vice President is not sit- 
ting very well with Republicans in 
Congress. If anything should happen 
to Mr. Truman, Speaker Joseph W. 
Martin would be in a favored spot for 
the 1948 Republican nomination, a 
position that his rivals in Congress do 
not want him to get. 


xk *® 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg will be 
quite willing to go to Moscow for the 
big powers’ conference if Secretary of 
State George Marshall wants him 
there. His announcement that he does 
not plan to attend the conference is 
not an indication of a Republican 
break with Administration foreign 
policy. 
ik ok 


Power of the purse is the “secret 
weapon” of the Republican majority 
to force policy changes in some fields 
where the White House might other- 
wise be able to use its veto power to 
prevent changes. A simple majority 
can deny funds for an activity. 


x * * 


John Taber, chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, means 
business in setting out to try to re- 
move 1,000,000 persons from the fed- 
eral pay roll. Mr. Taber has his eye 
on 1,300,000 civilians still working in 
war agencies, including Army and 
Navy, 18 months after war ended. 


xk 


Employes in some Government de- 
partments are under instructions to 
appear busy at all times because of 
rumors that Mr. Taber has scouts 
circulating through the Government 
establishment to spot agencies and 
individuals that do not appear to be 
working very hard. 


xk kk 


President Truman’s turndown of an- 
other Big Three meeting and his 
blunt criticism of the methods used 
in the recent election in Poland were 
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Mr. Lewis in AFL . . . Ban on Books ; 





. . U.S. Pessimism on World Bank 


in line with the attitude of State 
Secretary Marshall. 


x * * 


World Bank administration has been 
so badly muffed that a pessimistic 
view of its whole future is being taken 
by some Officials in close touch. After 
being regarded hopefully as a new 
institution that could help spread the 
risk of future foreign loans, the Bank 
has come to be viewed a bit sus- 
piciously because of the crosscurrents 
in its U. S. direction. 


xk 


Marriner Eccles, Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman, has been assured by 
President Truman that James Varda- 
man, Reserve Board member, is not 
speaking for the White House in his 
attacks on Mr. Eccles in talks with 
banker groups around the country. 


xk 


John L. Lewis appears to be increas- 
ing his authority in the American 
Federation of Labor. He shone as the 
most influential member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council at the recent meeting 
in Miami, giving rise to reports that 
Mr. Lewis is preparing to succeed vet- 
eran William Green as AFL presi- 
dent. 


xk 


Senator Robert Taft’s Senate Labor 
Committee is regarded by the Labor 
Committee of the House as too much 
under the influence of big labor lead- 
ers to be able to produce a 1947 labor 
act that will satisfy a majority of 
members of Congress. Some Senators 
are commenting on what they regard 
as the unusual degree of attention 
being paid by labor-union represent- 
atives to Senator Taft and other 
members of his Committee. 


xk * 


John Snyder, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is discovering that Treasury of- 
ficials on recent occasions have had 
to travel to New York to get access 
to papers in the files of Henry Mor- 
genthau, former Treasury Secretary, 
which were needed to conduct public 


business. Important correspond 
of foreign governments, and of ij 
viduals, with the U. S. Governme 
reported to have been moved f 
Government files. 7 


w.& & 


Mr. Snyder is carrying on the job 
Treasury Secretary without steno 
ists to take down the words of 
visitors and without recording devig 
in his desk or appliances on his te 
phones to record every conversati 
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Robert Patterson, Secretary of Ws 
and James Forrestal, Secretary of th 
Navy, both are somewhat upset } 
recent publication of books by fq 

mer Army and Navy officers reve 

ing some of the inside workings 
the services during the war. An effor 
is being made to block publication @ 
further books, and consideration has 
been given to court-martial proceed. 
ings against at least one author, 


x kk q 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Veterans’ Ad: 
ministrator, is becoming more and 
more disturbed by evidence of grow. 
ing abuse of some of the program 
of aid provided for veterans. He isnt 
able to change the conditions of ft 
program laid down by Congress. 


kk * 


Best-quality potatoes are being ¢ 
stroyed, or permitted to rot, in sof 
potato-growing regions of the count 
because the Government’s price-sup- 
port program gives an incentive to 
growers to keep their best potatos 
from market and to sell those of low 
grade which do not bring such a lag 
Government loan. 


x k * 


Harold Knutson, chairman of t 
House Ways and Means Committe 
which starts tax legislation, remail 
convinced that he can assure beti 
than a 10 per cent reduction in tax 
all individual income tax payers. ™ 
Knutson has not given up on his pf 
posal to give a 20 per cent cut fora 
but the very high-bracket taxpay 
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